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ABSTRACT 


The purpose of this study is to make Ignacio de Jerusalem's Los Maitines de 
Nuestra Senora de la Concepciön (The Matins for Our Lady of the Conception), 
composed in 1768 for the Mexico City Cathedral, accessible to modern choral and 
orchestral ensembles through the creation of a historically informed edition of the work 
that incorporates the latest scholarship on editorial and performing practices of the 
Mexican Baroque. Jerusalem’s manuscript is housed in the Mexico City Cathedral 
archive and on microfilm in the Biblioteca Nacional de Antropología e Historia of 
Mexico, D.F. The Matins has not been performed since the nineteenth century, and never 
outside of Mexico, nor has it been the subject of scholarly research. Set for choir and 
chamber orchestra with arias, recitatives, and choral movements, the work represents the 
most elaborate of Jerusalem’s compositions. This document provides background 
information and a discussion of performance practice and editorial protocol based on 
research and the performance of the Invitatory and First Nocturn of The Matins by the 
University of Arizona Collegium Musicum. The document culminates with a 
performance edition of the Invitatory and First Nocturn of Los Maitines de Nuestra 


Señora de la Concepción. 


CHAPTER 1 
INTRODUCTION 
Overview and Intent of Study 

The purpose of this study is to demonstrate that Ignacio de Jerusalem's Los 
Maitines de Nuestra Señora de la Concepción (The Matins for Our Lady of the 
Conception), composed in 1768 for the Mexico City Cathedral, can be made accessible to 
modern choral and orchestral ensembles through the creation of a historically informed 
edition of the work that incorporates the latest scholarship on editorial and performing 
practices of the Mexican Baroque.' The edition was created from a microfilm of the 
manuscript obtained from the microfilmed archives of the Cathedral of Mexico City 
stored in the Biblioteca Nacional de Antropología e Historia of Mexico, D.F.? A research 
trip to Mexico City provided the opportunity to examine the original manuscript in the 
Mexico City Cathedral archives, to visit the Cathedral itself, and to interview prominent 
Mexican scholars and conductors of baroque and early classical, sacred repertoire from 
Mexico. 

In order to provide conductors and scholars the tools to understand and perform 


this work, this document includes an overview of Los Maitines de Nuestra Señora de la 





' The term “Mexican Baroque” is commonly used in reference to music composed in viceroyal 
Mexico in the seventeenth, eighteenth, and even early nineteenth centuries. In reality, the music composed 
during this period includes late Renaissance, Baroque, and galante or early Classical styles. The term is 
something of a misnomer in that “Mexico” did not exist as an independent country until 1821. Prior to that 
date it was part of the Viceroyalty of New Spain. However, many would argue that the music created 
during the period of the Viceroyalty is in fact Mexican, as it was composed in the country that came to be 
Mexico, and came from a combination of all the cultural elements that made Mexico what it is today. 
Therefore, the term “viceroyal Mexican music” will be used in this paper to describe the music under 
discussion. The term “Mexico” will be used to refer to the area that was to become the country of Mexico. 

* Microfilms can be ordered by contacting the Subdirección de Documentación at the Biblioteca 
Nacional de Antropologia e Historia in Mexico City. At the time of writing the phone number is 52-555- 
553-6369. 
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Concepciön, historical background pertinent to Ignacio de Jerusalem (1707-1769), the 
structure of the Matins service in viceroyal Mexican Cathedral liturgy, and a discussion 
of performance practice and editorial decisions. The editorial protocol has been informed 
by an examination of that used by notable scholars of this repertory including Dr. Craig 
Russell,” Dr. Thomas Stanford,“ and Dr. Aurelio Tello.” Editorial decisions and 
performance-practice suggestions outlined in this study may then be applied to other 
sacred choral-orchestral works of viceroyal Mexico. 

On 10 February 2008, the University of Arizona Collegium Musicum performed a 
representative portion of the Matins service from the edition created as part of this study. 
The concert demonstrated performance-practice solutions discussed in this document that 


are consistent with those used in the late eighteenth century in the Mexico City Cathedral. 





? Dr. Craig Russell is Professor of Musicology at the California Polytechnic University. He has 
published over twenty articles on Latin American Baroque composers and topics in both English and 
Spanish for journals including the Inter-American Music Review and Heterofonia, twenty-six articles for 
The New Grove Dictionary of Music and Musicians, over thirty articles for the Diccionario de la Música 
Española e Hispanoamericana, and over fifty octavos of pieces from the Mexican Baroque (see 
Appendix B for a complete list of published octavos of Jerusalem's music). 

* Dr. E. Thomas Stanford is a musicologist who has worked and lived in Mexico for over fifty 
years. He has transcribed a number of works from the Mexico City Cathedral and compiled the Catálogo 
de los Acervos Musicales de las Catedrales Metropolitanas de México y Puebla de la Biblioteca Nacional 
de Antropología e Historia y Otras Colecciones Menores (Mexico, D.F.: Instituto Nacional de 
Antropología e Historia, 2002). This catalogue is the only comprehensive catalogue of the music from the 
Cathedral Archives of Mexico and Puebla to date, and is an immensely helpful reference. In addition, 
Stanford spearheaded the recording of the Mexico Barroco series (Urtext label) under the baton of 
Benjamín Juárez Echenique (see References for a list of these recordings). 

3 Dr. Aurelio Tello is a research scholar for the National Center of Investigation, Documentation, 
and Musical Information “Carlos Chávez” (CENIDIM). He has published a number of anthologies and 
octavos of Latin American colonial music including volumes 3, 4, 7, 8, and 10 of the Tesoro de la Música 
Polifónica en México (1983-2001, CENIDIM), as well as El Archivo Musical de la Catedral de Oaxaca 
(1990, CENIDIM). As a conductor and scholar he has won many awards, including honorable mention in 
the Robert Stevenson Prize for musicology from the Catholic University of America in Washington, D.C. 
(2001) and the Premio de Excelencia Académica from the Instituto Nacional de Bellas Artes (2001). 

° The University of Arizona Collegium Musicum and chamber orchestra performed the Invitatory 
and First Nocturn of Los Maitines de Nuestra Sefiora de la Concepciön in Holsclaw Hall at the University 
of Arizona School of Music on 10 February 2008. The ensembles were conducted by the author, using the 
edition created as part of this study. 
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The concert was the first known performance of the work since the early nineteenth 


century, and the first to be offered in North America. 


Justification for the Study 

Beginning with musicologists Gabriel Saldivar and Robert Stevenson in the early 
twentieth century, scholars have uncovered a wealth of sacred music in Latin American 
cathedral archives, including Latin motets, Masses, hymns, Matins settings, and Spanish 
villancicos.' This music, composed between the mid-sixteenth and mid-nineteenth 
centuries, is not well represented in standard western music history curricula, yet is 
worthy of study and performance. Despite expanding research and efforts to disseminate 
the music, there are still a limited number of edited scores and recordings available. In 
addition, performance-practice issues have not been fully researched or presented for the 
conductor’s use. 

Among the most elaborate of these works are the baroque and early classical 
Matins settings for liturgical festivals from Mexico and elsewhere in Latin America. 
Matins constituted the first of the eight daily offices in the Roman Catholic Church, and 
was traditionally one of the longest, with the richest and most varied music. Festive 
Matins services were divided into three sections, called nocturns, each of which 
contained antiphons, psalms, lessons, and elaborate choral-orchestral responsories, 
including arias and instrumental interludes. Appendix A outlines the structure of a Matins 
liturgy. To understand the grandeur, it is important to recognize that the Catholic Church 


of Mexico possessed far more power and wealth than did the Teatro del Coliseo or other 





7 Please see Appendix H for a Glossary of Spanish and other terms. 
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theaters at the time. As Russell stated in the program notes for The Matins for Our Lady 
of Guadalupe, “the road to achieving superstardom in Mexico City would have been the 
Matins service.” 

The Matins of Our Lady of Guadalupe (1764) by Ignacio de Jerusalem, published 
by Craig Russell and recorded by the ensemble Chanticleer in 1998, provides an example 
of such an elaborate setting and of the quality of Jerusalem’s compositions.” The 
popularity of the recording is a further indication of the value of bringing more of this 
music to light and the importance of making it accessible for performance. For these 
reasons I chose to focus on preparing a performance edition of another large-scale Matins 
by Jerusalem, Los Maitines de Nuestra Señora de la Concepción (1768). 

Significant portions of Jerusalem’s output have been edited and published over 
the last twenty-five years, but many manuscripts remain in the archives of the Mexico 
City Cathedral, unavailable in modern editions.'” Perhaps owing to their grandiose scale 
or the incomplete performance parts or scores, of all Jerusalem’s Matins service settings, 
only The Matins for Our Lady of Guadalupe has been published and recorded in its 


entirety. Russell also published Responsory no. 4 from the Maitines para La Asunciön 





$ Craig Russell, Ignacio de Jerusalem, Matins for the Virgin of Guadalupe (1764). CD Liner notes. 
Chanticleer & Chanticleer Sinfonia, cond. by Joseph Jennings. Das Alte Werke. Hamburg: Teldec, 1998. 
(Compact Disk: 0630-19340-2). 

? Craig Russell, Matins for the Virgin of Guadalupe (California: Russell Editions, 1998). 

19 For a list of published works by Jerusalem see Appendix B. The archives hold portions of three 
additional, unedited and unpublished Matins services, as well as close to 100 shorter Latin settings. Thomas 
Stanford has been working the Latin compositions and has transcribed at least seventy of them into modern 
notation, but even these await full editing and publication. 
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and Responsory no. 2 from the Maitines del Señor San José,'' the latter of which was also 
recorded by Chanticleer.'” Thomas Stanford has transcribed a few of the solo 
responsories and many of the orchestral versos, shorter Latin works, and villancicos. 
These works have been recorded on the Urtext series México Barroco,'? and Gran 
Festival Ciudad de Mexico. 450 Años de Musica, conducted by Benjamín Juárez 
Echenique, though the scores have not been published. At the time of this study, no part 
of Los Maitines de Nuestra Señora de la Concepción has been edited, performed, or 
recorded. 

Although Jerusalem’s works have sparked considerable interest among scholars, 
there are no published discussions or analyses of Los Maitines de Nuestra Senora de la 
Concepcion. Craig Russell outlined the form of The Matins for Our Lady of Guadalupe, 
and discussed Jerusalem’s craftsmanship and musicianship in his CD liner notes for the 
Chanticleer recording’ and his presentation on Colonial Mexican music at the University 


of Arizona Symposium in January 2007.'° The composer’s output and style also have 





" Ignacio de Jerusalem, Responsorio No. 4 para La Asunciön, Craig Russell ed. (California: 
Russell Editions [Full score], 1995); Jerusalem, Ignacio, Reponsorio No. 2 del Señor San José, Russell ed. 
(California: Russell Editions [Full score], 1993). 

? Ignacio de Jerusalem and Manuel Sumaya, Mexican Baroque. Chanticleer & Chanticleer 
Sinfonia, cond. by Joseph Jennings. Das Alte Werke. Hamburg: Teldec, 1994. (Compact Disk: 4509- 
96353-2). 

B Flavio Becerra, soloist, Oiga el Orbe. Arias, Cantadas y Villancicos. Conjunto de Cámara de la 
Ciudad de México, cond. by Juárez Echenique. Mexico City: Urtext Digital Classics, 2002. (Urtext, UMA 
2016). 

4 Juárez Echenique, Gran Festival Ciudad de Mexico. 450 Años de Musica. Cámerata de la 
Ciudad de México, cond. by Juárez Echenique. México: Departamento del Distrito Federal, 1989. 

? Russell, Matins for the Virgin. CD Liner notes. 

16 *Digeing, Gluing, Printing, Playing: Making the Music of Colonial Mexico Come to Life." 
Latin American Choral Music: Contemporary Performance and the Colonial Legacy, ed. Janet Sturman, 
2007. (Accessed 1 July 2008), <http://web.cfa.arizona.edu/sturman/CLAM/Publ/Russell.html>. 
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been surveyed by Russell," '* Stevenson,'” and Harshbarger. The latter’s dissertation 
culminates with a performance edition of Mass in G.” Other research that proved helpful 
to this project includes Stewart Uyeda’s thesis on the Matins for Our Lady of Guadalupe 
by Francisco Delgado (Jerusalem’s successor), and dissertations by Teresa Bowers,” 
Jaime Gonzalez-Quiñones,” Robert Hamlett,” and David Nichols,” all of which include 
background information and performance editions of sacred works from viceroyal 
Mexico, and suggestions for performance practice. Further scholarly insight into 
performance practice in viceroyal Mexico can be found in Stevenson’s Christmas Music 
From Baroque Mexico? and Aurelio Tello’s Tesoro de la Música Polifónica en Mexico.” 
Since none of the studies to date directly addresses Los Maitines de Nuestra Señora de la 


Concepción, my task has been to apply this research to Jerusalem’s setting. 





17 Craig Russell, “The Mexican Cathedral Music of Ignacio de Jerusalem: Lost Treasures, Royal 
Roads, and New Worlds," Revista de Musicología, vol. 16, no. 1 (1993). 

55 Craig Russell, “Hidden Structures and Sonorous Symmetries: Ignacio de Jerusalem's Concerted 
Masses in Eighteenth-Century Mexico," in Res Musicae: Essays in Honor of James Pruett (New York: 
Harmonie Park Press, 2001), 135-158. 

? Robert Stevenson, "Ignacio Jerusalem (1707-1769): Italian Parvenu in Eighteenth-Century 
Mexico,” Inter-American Music Review, xvi/l (1997): 57-61. 

? George A. Harshbarger, "The Mass in *G' by Ignacio Jerusalem and its Place in the California 
Mission Music Repertory," (DMA diss., University of Washington, 1985). 

21 Teresa Bowers, “The Vespers Psalms of Manuel Arenzana and Antonio Juanas,” (DMA 
diss., University of Maryland, 1998). 

2 Jaime Gonzalez-Quiñones, “The Orchestrally-accompanied Villancico in Mexico in the 
Eighteenth Century,” (Ph.D., diss., City University of New York, 1985). 

? Robert Curtis Hamlett, “An Investigation of Selected Colonial Latin American Vocal/Choral 
Works, Including Practical Performance Editions,” (Ph.D. diss., University of Southern Mississippi, 1986). 

2 David C. Nichols, “Francisco Delgado and Classicism in Mexican Music as Exhibited in the 
Missa A Quatro Voces,” (Ph.D. diss., Indiana University, 1975). 

25 Robert Stevenson, Christmas Music from Baroque Mexico (Berkeley: University of California 
Press, 1974). 

26 Aurelio Tello, Tesoro de la Música Polifónica en México, volumes 3, 4, 7, 8, and 10 (Mexico, 
D.F.: CENIDIM, 1983-2001). 
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Brief Overview of Jerusalem’s Life and Works 

Ignacio de Jerusalem has been lauded as one of the most talented and important 
composers in eighteenth-century Latin America, and his compositions are found in 
archives throughout Mexico and in several Southern California missions. Craig Russell 
states: 

He held one of the most prestigious musical posts in the Western Hemisphere for 

nearly two decades and ended up shaping musical tastes in Mexico and the 

American Southwest for at least a century. Apart from his historical importance 

because of his musical posts, he is worthy of attention based on aesthetic 

considerations. He was a fine craftsman, capable of authoring a charming phrase, 

splendid counterpoint, and rousing choral sonorities. His sense of large-scale 

architecture was unsurpassed in the New World and compares favorably with his 

European competitors.”’ 

Jerusalem was born in Lecce, Italy on 3 June 1707, and later moved to Cadiz, 
Spain to play violin in the orchestra at the Teatro del Coliseo for a number of years. In 
1742, Don Josef Cardenas, Administrator of the Royal Hospital of Indigenous Citizens in 
Mexico City, recruited Jerusalem to direct the preeminent public theater in Mexico City, 
the Teatro del Coliseo. Already known as a spectacular violinist and musician, Jerusalem 
soon earned the nickname “el milagro musical ” (the musical miracle).** Mexico City’s 
Teatro del Coliseo was run by the hospital. In turn, the theater funded the hospital 


through ticket receipts.” In addition to playing, composing, and directing for the Teatro 


del Coliseo, Jerusalem began composing sacred music for the Mexico City Cathedral. In 





= Russell, “Hidden Structures,” 153. 

= Craig H. Russell, “Newly Discovered Treasures from Colonial California: The Masses at the 
San Fernando Mission,” Inter-American Music Review 13:1 (Fall/Winter 1992), 5. 

2 A detailed description of Jerusalem's tenure at the Teatro del Coliseo and its music can be found 
in Robert Stevenson’s article “Ignacio Jerusalem (1707-1769): Italian Parvenue in Eighteenth-Century 
Mexico,” Inter-American Music Review, xvi/1 (1997), 57-61. 
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1750 һе earned the post of maestro de capilla, succeeding the renowned composer 
Manuel Zumaya (1676 -1755). 

In the last two decades of his life, Jerusalem became one of the most prolific 
composers in Mexico, moving away from strict baroque contrapuntal traditions to 
develop the galante style with its virtuosic violin parts, chamber orchestra, and a more 
homophonic and transparent vocal texture. In addition, he contributed significantly to 
cathedral music by lobbying for modern notational practices and expectations, 
demanding higher quality villancico texts for cathedral composers, and greatly expanding 
the size of the cathedral instrumental holdings and orchestra in 1759.” 

Jerusalem’s output includes Matins settings, Vespers psalms, Latin motets, 
theatrical loas, numerous villancicos, and several single- and double-choir Masses 
including an extensive Requiem Mass. Of these, the Matins services from his last decade 
are the most monumental in scale, and include plainchant, short symphonies, concerted 
arias, and polyphonic choral-orchestral responsories. Russell describes Jerusalem”s 
nocturns as roughly equivalent in scale to an act in an opera or oratorio." In interviews 
with the author, Conductor Benjamín Juárez Echenique” and musicologist Thomas 
Stanford” echoed this comparison. It is not surprising in light of the fact that Jerusalem 
composed first for the opera and theater, and only later for the cathedral. 

Complete scores and parts for the first two nocturns and the first responsory of the 


third nocturn of Los Maitines de Nuestra Señora de la Concepción can be found in the 





30 Russell, “Hidden Structures,” 139. 

*! Russell. “Digging, Gluing, Printing, Playing,” 2. 

? Benjamín Juárez Echiníque, phone interview by author, 12 January 2008, Mexico City, D.F. 
3 Thomas Stanford, interview by author, 10 January 2008, Mexico City, DF. 
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Mexico City Cathedral archives.” Likely composed in 1768,” the setting exemplifies the 
compositional style for which Jerusalem was admired, involving a mix of galante, late 
baroque, and individual traits, with extended choral movements and solo arias.*° 

This document describes the process of preparing a historically informed 
performance edition of the Invitatory and First Nocturn of Los Maitines de Nuestra 
Sefiora de la Concepción, and mounting a performance of these sections from the edition. 
My hope is that this research will contribute to the fields of choral-orchestral conducting 
by making available this important example of viceroyal Mexican repertoire. In addition, 
I hope to provide background information and insight regarding the performance 
practices associated with the rich genre of Matins services in eighteenth-century Mexico, 


which currently remain largely unknown outside of Latin America." 





%4 The manuscript can be found in Legajo C10 and C11 of the Mexico City Cathedral Archive. For 
a complete listing of the contents of the manuscript see Appendix C. 

?5 The date 1768 appears on the score for the Invitatory, Hymn, and 1* and 3" responsories for 
each nocturn. 

*° For an outline of the movements in Los Maitines de Nuestra Sefiora de la Concepción, see 
Appendix D. 

37 In addition to the articles mentioned above by Craig Russell, a good resource for information 
about the Matins services of the Mexico City Cathedral is Stewart Uyeda's Masters thesis, “Francisco 
Delgado's Matins for the Virgin of Guadalupe: a casualty of Mexico's War of Independence" (Masters 
Thesis, Claremont Graduate University, 2004). For information on the development and structure of the 
Matins service, see also Rebecca A. Baltzer and Margot E. Fassler, eds., The Divine Office in the Latin 
Middle Ages: Methodology and Source Studies, Regional Developments, Hagiography (Oxford: Oxford 
University Press, 2000); and Keith Falconer and Ruth Steiner, “Matins,” Grove Music Online, Oxford Music 
Online, ed. Stanley Sadie (Accessed 19 July 2008), <http://www.oxfordmusiconline.com>. 
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CHAPTER 2 
LOS MAITINES DE NUESTRA SENORA DE LA CONCEPCIÖN 


Physical Description of the Manuscript, and Implications 


Figure 1. Title Page, Los Maitines de Nuestra Señora de la Concepción. 
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The original manuscript for Los Maitines de Nuestra Senora de la Concepciön 
can be found in Legajo C10 and C11 of the Mexico City Cathedral Archive. The parts 
and partitura, or full score, for the Invitatorio? (Invitatory), Hymno (Hymn), and 
Responsorios” (Responsories) no. 1, 3, 4, 6 are found in Legajo C10, and bear the date 
1768. The title page has a paper square placed over a section of the original title, 


changing the name to Los Maitines de la Virgin de la Concepción. The date of and reason 





38 Legajo translates as “bundle of sheet music.” 

?? The Invitatorio, literally translated as Invitatory, is a fixed psalm opening a service of the Divine 
Office, functioning in a similar way to an /ntroit of a Mass. In the Roman rite the term refers specifically to 
the opening chant of Matins: Psalm 94 (Vulgate numbering). The psalm is sung in alternation with an 
antiphon. (See Ruth Steiner and Keith Falconer, "Invitatory," Grove Music Online, Oxford Music Online, 
ed. Stanley Sadie (Accessed 19 July 2008), <http://oxfordmusiconline.com>, for more information). 

4° The English equivalent for these terms will be used for the remainder of this document. In order 
to be true to the original manuscript, however, the Spanish terms will remain in my edition of the score. 
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for and this change are unknown, апа (һе responsories bear the original title. The 
manuscripts for Responsories no. 2 and no. 5 are found in Legajo C11 and are not dated. 
Responsory no. 5 provides an example of an aria that Jerusalem composed for the 
Maitines de Señor Pedro (date unknown), and subsequently re-texted and used again. 
This is indicated on the last page of the responsory, and was common practice in the 
Mexico City Cathedral. It is possible that the music for the responsories was also 
borrowed from operatic arias composed by Jerusalem and other composers, 1n keeping 


with the European baroque tradition of self-borrowing for sacred compositions.“ 
Figure 2. Last page of Responsory no. 2. 
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“Este Responsorio es del M. Jerusalem: sacado del 2"“ R. de Sn. Pedro, que comienza Sidiligis me...” 
(This responsory is by Maestro Jerusalem: taken from Responsory no. 2 for Señor Pedro, which begins 
Sidiligis me...) 

The Matins is scored for SATB soli, SATB choir and an orchestra of trompas 
(horns and trumpets), violinos (violins), oboeses (oboes), acompañamiento (basso 
continuo), organo (organ), and flautas (flutes). Responsory no. 2 also has parts for 
clarinettes (clarinets), though an inscription on the bottom of the Responsory title page 


indicates they were added after the initial composition date by “Maestro Z.” Who 


Maestro Z was, and the exact date of their addition are unclear, but it is known that 





* While beyond the scope of the present study, this topic could provide interesting information 
about stylistic and performance-practice issues between the operatic and church repertoires, and would be 
fruitful for further research. 
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clarinets were not regularly used in the sacred music of Mexico until the nineteenth 
century. They will be included as an option in the published edition, but I chose not to 
use them in the performance by the Collegium Musicum. 

The oboe parts were also added to the manuscript after the initial composition 
date. Indicators of this include: the use of different ink, their placement outside the 
bracketed staves of the original score, and their lack of mention on the title page. In 
contrast to the clarinets, I contend that the oboes were added by Jerusalem, for a later 
performance of the work. Supporting this theory are the facts that the handwriting is the 
same as that of the full manuscript, and that the cathedral Actas Capitulares (Capitular 
Acts)” indicate there were oboes in the cathedral instrumentarium during Jerusalem’s 
time. Due to these facts, I chose to include oboes in the Collegium Musicum 
performance, and parts are provided with my edition. The addition of the clarinets and 
oboes indicate that the work, like many of Jerusalem's works, was performed multiple 
times, and conducted by multiple maestro de coros.* Due to a lack of specific records, 
however, it is not possible to determine the exact dates or number of performances. 

Physically, the manuscript is remarkably well preserved. The pages are cotton, 
8 x 11 inches in size, and have twelve hand-ruled ink staves per page. In general they are 
in very good condition, other than having dirty corners from page turns and some wax 


drippings and holes caused by insects while the manuscripts were in storage. 





? Extensive records of administrative functions of the Mexico City Cathedral are kept in its 
archives as “Capitular Acts.” These date back several centuries. 

? Echenique, Russell, and Stanford all point to evidence of multiple performances of many of 
Jerusalem's works. 
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Figure 3. Wax drippings on manuscript page. Figure 4. Insect holes on manuscript page. 


The parts for all the movements in each Legajo for violin 1, violin 2, 
acompaĥamiento,“ and organ are bound into separate booklets by thread. The parts for 
the oboes and flutes are bound together in one booklet, as are the trompa parts for horns 
and trumpets, since the oboes and flutes were typically played by the same musicians, as 
were the horns and trumpets.* Since such capabilities on diverse instruments are not 
common today, modern performances must be mounted with more instrumentalists than 
in Jerusalem’s time. The flutes only play in one movement of the Matins, and the 
trumpets in three. The modern conductor, therefore, must decide whether to hire extra 
players for these few movements, or whether to have the flute and trumpet parts played 
by oboes and horns, which are used throughout the Matins. 

In the manuscript, single copies of parts are included for the oboes, flutes, 
clarinets, trompas, organ, and premiero (first or solo) Soprano, Alto, Tenor, and Bass 


parts. Two copies are provided for each violin, the organ, the acompañamiento parts, and 





4 Acompañamiento is the bass line for the basso continuo and would be played by cello, bass, and 
bassoon, and used as the basis for chordal accompaniment by the harp. The basso continuo will be 
discussed in detail later in this paper. 

* Russell, “Newly Discovered Treasures,” 7. 
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the segundo (second) Soprano, Alto, Tenor, and Bass.“ The copies for the segundo parts 
were made by a different copyist, as indicated by distinctly different handwriting and ink. 
These parts are also cleaner than their single counterparts, indicating they may have 


received less use. 
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Figure 5. Invitatory, Soprano, by copyist 1. Figure 6. Invitatory, Soprano, by copyist 2. 


The implications of these findings correspond with the evidence that the 
ensembles used for various performances of the work may have differed in size, 
depending on the availability of instrumentalists and singers. The cathedral payroll 
records and the number of extant performance parts for works by Jerusalem indicate that 
the choir consisted of twelve singers during Jerusalem’s tenure.*’ Russell states that each 
choir member would have had their own part, in which case Jerusalem would have 
initially requested two sets of each part be copied for the capilla.* Stanford and 


Echenique believe he also may have recruited singers from the Teatro del Coliseo for 





“9 Premiero literally translates as “first.” In the context of Jerusalem's sacred music, the first voice 
parts are sung by soloists, who often sing together as Choir 1, alternating with the full choir (capilla) 
singing from the segundo (second) vocal parts. 

47 Russell, “Newly Discovered Treasures,” 7. 

* Russell, “Newly Discovered Treasures,” 8. 
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major feast days, particularly for the performance of arias, for a possible total of twenty 
singers: sixteen in the capilla (reading from the second parts) and SATB soloists for the 
arias and solo sections.” This would suggest that the singers shared vocal parts, and that 
the second, lesser used, set of parts by copyist 2 was created at a later date, when more 
singers were desired.” 

The records and the number of extant parts indicate that the instrumental 
ensemble consisted of anywhere from one to two instrumentalists per copy, resulting in 
two to four violins per section, two to four celli, and one to two basses." Conductor 
Echenique suggested that it is also possible, though less likely, that the trompas and 


woodwinds were sometimes doubled when using a larger string complement.” 


Overview of Form 
The concerted sections of Los Maitines de Nuestra Señora de la Concepción 
match the typical structure of liturgical Matins services in the Baroque period, as outlined 
in Appendix A.” The structure of Matins is based on the number “three.” There are three 
nocturns, each divided into sets of three antiphons and psalms, three benedictions and 
lessons, and three Great Responsories. Each nocturn therefore contains a combination of 
plainchant and responsories for soloists, choir, and orchestra. In addition, it was common 


practice for Jerusalem and his contemporaries to compose orchestral versos, or short 





® Thomas Stanford, interview by author, 10 January 2008, Mexico City, D.F.; Benjamin 
Echenique, phone interview by author, 12 January 2008. 

°° Stanford, interview by author, 10 January 2008; Echenique, phone interview by author, 
12 January 2008. 

= Gonzolas-Quiñones, “Orchestrally-Accompanied Villancico,” 106-111. 

9? Echenique, phone interview by author, 12 January 2008. 

% Based on the outline provide by Russell, “Digging, Gluing, Printing, Playing,” 6. 
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symphonies, to be inserted as substitutes for any of the intoned psalm sections." The 
versos are found in different areas of the archives, and were evidently used 
interchangeably among different Matins services.” For important feast days it was also 
typical for the third responsory of the third nocturn (Responsory no. 9), to be replaced by 
a Te Deum, either composed specifically for that Matins, or used for multiple Matins. 
The concerted sections of the Matins services were typically stored in separate legajos in 
the cathedral archives, while the plainchants were bound in large tomes dating from about 
1600 to the mid-nineteenth century. Stanford described these tomes as weighing about 
one hundred pounds each.” 

This study focuses on selected concerted movements included in the manuscript 
for Los Maitines de Nuestra Señora de la Concepción, (the Invitatory, Hymn, and 
Nocturn 1 with Responsories no. 1 through 3), and found in the legajos. Responsories 
no. 4 through no. 7 were also set for orchestra and choir, and will be edited and published 
by the author at a later date. The selected combination of movements serves to 
demonstrate the breadth of the work, and represents a cohesive unit of approximately 
twenty minutes of material suitable for programming on modern choral-orchestral 


concerts. 





4 Russell, “Hidden Structures,” 141. 

55 Stanford, interview by author, 10 January 2008. 

°° Lincoln Spiess and Thomas Stanford, An Introduction to Certain Musical Archives, Detroit 
Studies in Music Bibliography, No. 15 (Detroit: Information Coordinators Inc.), 25. Spiess and Stanford 
describe an inventory of seventy-two such tomes of plainchant in the Mexico City Cathedral Archive. 


Form of Invitatory and Responsories no. 1-3 
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Jerusalem uses a combination of responsory structures that originated in medieval 


for the Invitatory and Responsories no. 1-3 can be seen in Figure 7. 


Figure 7. Form of the Invitatory and Responsories no. 1-3.” 


times, but modifies them to reflect Italian opera traditions in the Baroque era. The forms 




















Movement | Sections & Vocal Forces” Keys Orchestral Form 
Tempi Forces 
Invitatory | Ra: 1-32 SATB soli, F Major | 206,2 һа, | Ra, Rb” 
(presto) satb choir throughout vins, bc (А,В) 
Rb: 33-64 
Responsory | Ra: 1-32 S solo G Major | 2 ob, 2 tr, Ra, Rb, V, Rb 
no. 1 (allegro, vins, bc 
lento) D Major (modified da 
Rb: 33-101 | S, SATB soli, capo: Intro, A, 
V: 102-139 | satb choir В, А) 
Кевропвогу | Ка: 1-17 T solo G Major | 2 hn, vins, Ra, Rb, V, Rb' 
no. 2 (andante) 2 ob”, be 
Rb: 17-36 (modified da 
V: 36-44 capo: Intro, A, 
Rb': 44-57 B, A’) 
Responsory | Ra: 1-16 A solo C Major | 2 0b,2 hn, | Ra, Rb, V, Rb, 
no. 3 (presto) F Major | vins, be D, Rb 
Rb: 17-56 A solo, satb choir 
(allegro C Major (modified 
non presto) d minor Rondo: Intro, A, 
V: 56-64 satb choir B, A, C, A) 
D: 65-70 satb choir 
(andante) 




















Ra, Rb, Rc = Response a, b and c; V = Verse; D = Doxology 





?7 The full texts and translations are provided in Appendix E. 
58 In Figure 7 capitals represent solo voices, and lower case represent sections of the choir. 
% In a liturgical performance of the Invitatory, the concerted sections A and B would alternate 


with the verses of Psalm 94 (Versicle -V) as follows: AB-V-AB-V-B-V-AB-V-B-V-AB-Doxology-BAB. 


° The use of oboes to double the violin parts is indicated in the manuscript, but no oboe parts are 


found with the manuscript. See Chapter 4, for a discussion of this issue. 
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In Medieval Music, Richard Hoppin outlines four common responsory forms used 
during the Medieval period, and states that if there are only two responses, the most 


typical structure is Ra Rb V Rb, the second form listed in Figure 8." 


Figure 8. Four common forms of responsories as outlined by Richard Hoppin in Medieval Music. 














1) Ra Rb Rc V Rc R = Responsory 
2) RaRbVRb V = Verse 

3) Ra Rb Rc V Rc Ra Rb Rc D = Doxology 
4) RaRbVRbDRb 





In the case of the third responsory in each nocturn, where a partial doxology is 
present, Hoppin says the fourth form is most typical. Jerusalem most frequently uses the 
second form, for example in Responsories no. 1 and no. 2, modifying it to resemble the 
da capo form of the Italian opera aria. The added Ra section is similar to a solo recitative 
introduction to an aria, and is often labeled such. The florid cantabile compositional style 


of the solo line reflects the Italian opera tradition. 





e! Richard Hoppin, Medieval Music, (New York, NY: W.W. Norton, 1978), 105-107. 
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СНАРТЕЕ 3 
CREATION OF THE PERFORMANCE EDITION 
Editorial Decisions 

In order to create a scholarly, and practical, edition of Los Майіпев de Nuestra 
Señora de la Concepción, I applied modernizations necessary to create a performance 
score accessible to contemporary ensembles. I also attempted to preserve the original 
language and notation whenever possible to maintain the flavor of Jerusalem’s 
composition. For guidance on editorial practices I reviewed editions prepared by Aurelio 
Tello, Craig Russell, and Thomas Stanford.” The following specific elements were 
considered and addressed in the edition: 

e Notation (clefs, rhythmic notation and structural symbols) 


e Nomenclature 
e Score order 


e Slurs 

e Trills 

e Ornamentation 
e Text 


* Basso Continuo 
e Illegible notes and errors 


For an overview of how these elements were edited, compare Figures 9 and 10. 
Figure 9 shows the original manuscript of the beginning of the Invitatory, while 


Figure 10 shows the opening of the edition (mm. 1-11) created as part of this study. 





°° A complete list of published editions that were examined can be found in the References section 
of this paper. Editorial format was largely based on these works and interviews with scholars Aurelio Tello, 
Craig Russell, and Thomas Stanford. 


Figure 9. First page of the Invitatory in the manuscript. 
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Figure 10. Opening of the Invitatory in the author’s edition (mm. 1-11).% 
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(Figure 10. Continued) 


Invitatorio para Nuestra Sefiora 
de la Concepción 


Form: AB-V-AB-V-B-V-AB-V-B-V-AB-Doxology-BAB * 
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(a) Example of modemized vocal clef: 

(b) Example of modernized bass clefs 

(c) Example of modemized quarter rests 
(d) Example of modernized half note stems 





$$ The asterisks in Figure 10 refer to editorial notes found in Appendix F. 
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(e) Example of editorial slur m the oboes 
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Notation 

Aspects of the original notation that were modernized in order to make the edition 
clear to contemporary performers include (a) vocal clefs, (b) bass clefs, (c) rests, and 
(d) half-note stems (please see letters (a) — (d) in Figure 10). The changes from the 
original notation, which can be found in the corresponding measures of the manuscript in 
Figure 9, were fairly straightforward. 

The structural symbols such as the dal segno symbol and repeat signs, were more 
complicated, and made it difficult at times to determine the interior form of individual 
movements. Figure 11 provides examples of five such symbols and directives taken from 
the Invitatory and responsories, with their modern interpretations. Examples were drawn 
from the full score and the parts, since they differ slightly. All of the markings provided 
occur at significant sectional divisions. 

The fermata and double bar in Figure 11a signify the end of a section. The curved 


line serves as an indication to continue attacca into the next bar (Figure 11b). 


Figure 11. Examples and explanations of musical symbols from the Partitura and parts. 


Figure 11a. Responsory no. 7, acompañamiento, mm. 16-17°%. 


Alto М E 





Basso Continuo 





° The clef and key signature signs do not appear at this measure in Jerusalem's manuscript. 
Therefore, clefs in Jerusalem’s own hand have been superimposed at the beginning of all figures taken 
from the middle of a manuscript page where clefs are not present. 
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Figure 11b shows one version of the equivalent of the modern dal segno used by 
Jerusalem. The hatch marks here resemble other variants found throughout the score (see 


Figure 11c). 


Figure 11b. Responsory no. 7, acompañamiento, mm. 18-20. 
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Basso Continuo 





The “double cross” sign in Figure 11c looks more like the modern dal segno sign 
and is sometimes used in conjunction with the inscription “aqui” (here) to identify the 
place from which to repeat (the modified da capo). These two examples represent 
Jerusalem’s most common use of dal segno, but the signs are not consistent and are 


sometimes found only in the parts. 


Figure 11c. Responsory no. 1, manuscript, mm. 32-34). 
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In Figure 11d, the fermata, double bar, and what look like repeat signs indicate 
that this is a structural point, and do not necessarily dictate that one should repeat from or 
back to, this measure. This ambiguity may confuse modern conductors and performers 
and therefore needs explanation. The corresponding measure in the parts contains the 
word “Fin” at the fermata (an example of which can be seen in Figure 11e), indicating 
that this is the fine. In the edition the “repeat signs” have been included only when they 
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truly indicate a repeat, and the designation “fine” has been added where appropriate. 


Figure 11d. Invitatory, manuscript, mm. 32-33. 


Horn 1 
Horn 2 
Violin 1 | 


Violin 2 | 





Figure 11e illustrates the acompañamiento part with the word “Fin” and another 


version of the da capo sign with the instruction “Al la señal,” meaning “to the sign.” 


Figure 11e. Responsory no. 1, oboe 1, mm. 95-139. 
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The inscription “da capo, y des pues Al Gloria Patri,” seen in Figure 11f, is 
located at the end of the Responsory no. 3, after the Rb section, and preceding the Gloria 
Patri. It is a directive to return to the beginning, and afterwards to go to the Gloria Patri. 
As indicated by the typical order of musical and liturgical responsories in Jerusalem’s 
settings,” the “beginning,” in this case, refers to Rb rather than the first section of the 
movement, Which is the recitative section (Ra). Such narrative directives are very typical 
throughout the work. 


Figure 11f. Responsory no. 3, manuscript, m. 64. 





The nonstandard nature of all of these markings necessitates consideration of the 
structure of the text as well as the musical symbols when determining the order of each 
movement. If the responsory chant can be located, the text and original liturgical order of 
the plainchant will make the order of the movement clear. If not, the combination of text, 
traditional structure, and musical symbols found in the parts and full score must be 
considered to determine the intended form. 

In the case of the responsories discussed in this document, none of the complete 


chants could be found. With some discrepancies,” the Invitatory and parts of the Ra 





65 Craig Russell, phone interview by the author, 5 January 2008. 

°° The Rb section of the Invitatory in the Liber responsorialis pro festis I differs, reading instead, 
Christum ejus Filium adoremus Dominum, followed by the Verse, Venite, which Jerusalem does not set. 
The Ra section of Responsory no. 1, Ego ex ore Altisimi prodivi, primogenita ante omnem creaturam: 
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sections of Responsory no. 1 and Responsory no. 2 can be found in the service for The 
Matins of the Immaculate Conception of the Blessed Virgin Mary (December 8) in the 
Liber responsorialis pro festis 1." The chants for the remainder of the texts in these 
responsories, and the chant for the text in Responsory no. 3 could not be located. The 
reason for the discrepancies between the texts as set by Jerusalem and those of the chants 
in the Liber responsorialis are not clear, though it is possible that local chant books more 
closely matched Jerusalem’s settings.“ In any case, lacking the original chants, the 
structure of these responsories had to be determined by the musical symbols and an 


examination of the structures in other responsory settings by Jerusalem.” 


Nomenclature 
The names of the instruments and vocal parts were changed to match modern 
nomenclature in English (see Figure 10). In order to provide the performers with 
knowledge of the original nomenclature, my edition includes a list of the original 
performing forces in Spanish, with English translations. 
Of particular confusion is the title trompas. The literal translation from the 


Spanish is “horn,” yet the trompas appear in both bass and treble clefs. This title causes 





Ego feci in caelis ut oriretur lumen indeficien, is found as the Ra section of the chant for Responsory no. 5, 
followed by a different Rb and Verse. The first half of the Ra text for Responsory no. 2, Transite ad me 
omnes qui concupiscitis me, is found in Responsory no. 2, followed directly by a different Rb and Verse. 

% Liber responsorialis pro festis I. classis et communi sanctorum. Juxta ritum monasticum. 
Adnectuntur invitatorium et hymnus aliorum festorum. Solesmes: E Typocrapheo Sancti Petri, 1895, 
259-267. 

$5 An antiphonary chant book containing the Office for the Festival of The Immaculate Conception 
for the Blessed Maria is listed in Stanford's inventory of the Mexico City Cathedral Archives, but it was 
not available for review. 

9 Russell, phone interview by author, 29 January 2008. 
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confusion in both Spanish and Novo Hispanic works from the seventeenth and eighteenth 
centuries. In her dissertation on the villancicos of Antonio Soler (1729-1783), Teresita 
Espinosa discusses the use of this term in Spanish music, concluding that it could refer 
both to trumpets and horns from the period.” Echenique stated that evidence in paintings 
and cathedral records from Mexico City suggests that the term trompa was used both for 
natural horns and baroque trumpets.” Russell further points out that the horns and 
trumpets never play in the same movements, since the players were the same.” The horns 
and trumpets in the Baroque period would have been more similar in timbre than modern 
horns and trumpets are, perhaps making the baroque instruments more interchangeable. 
In Jerusalem’s works, horns were typically notated in bass clef and sounded an 
octave higher than written, whereas trumpets were notated in treble clef and sounded at 
pitch. In Los Maitines de Nuestra Senora de la Concepciön, as in many of Jerusalem’s 
compositions, both horn and trumpet parts were notated in C in the full score as well as in 
the individual parts, requiring the players to determine which crook or instrument to use, 
and also requiring them to transpose during performance. In the parts for this edition, 
both horns and trumpets are presented in the most accessible way for modern performers, 


transposed to the appropriate key for horn in F, and the respective keys for the trumpets. 





“Espinosa, Teresita, “Selected Unpublished Villancicos of Padre Fray Antonio Soler with 
Reference to the Cultural History of Eighteenth-Century Spain,” (DMA diss., University of 
Southern California, 1969), 189-192. 

7! Echenique, phone interview by author, 12 January 2008. 

12 Russell, “Newly Discovered Treasures,” 8. 
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Score Order 

Jerusalem’s score order of instruments is consistent with modern score order with 
the exception of the placement of the oboes in the Invitatory, and the organ and 
acompanamiento lines. In the Invitatory, the oboes appear at the bottom of the grand staff 
(see Figure 9). When oboe parts were added after the initial manuscript was created they 
were placed on free staves. In the Invitatory, the title of the movement was written on the 
top staff, leaving only the bottom staff available for the added oboe lines. In the other 
movements the oboes were placed consistently on the top staff, although outside of the 


grand staff bracket, as mentioned above. 





Figure 12. Oboes placed outside the grand staff bracket in the Partitura. 


In the modern edition, the oboes have been scored on the top staff in the 
Invitatory, as in the other movements, with an editorial note indicating their original 
placement. The other change involved the acompañamiento and organ lines, which were 


switched in the edition in order to place the organ realization in close proximity to the 
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choral parts, which it supports. An editorial note to this effect is provided in the full 


edition. 


Slurs 

In Jerusalem’s manuscripts, the violin parts contain far more detailed articulation 
markings than any of the other parts. This presumably occurred because Jerusalem was 
both maestro and violinist. Even so, slurs were often inconsistent, and sometimes inexact. 
With this in mind, original articulations for the violins have been used as a model and 
indicated in dotted lines for the other instruments, where applicable. An example is found 
in the oboe part in mm. 9-11 of the Invitatory (see Figure 10). Dotted editorial slurs were 
also added for apparently omitted slurs: when figures were repeated following an initial 
slur, as in m. 12 and following in the violins, or when they appeared in the parts but not 
the full score. Editorial slurs were added in appropriate places in the vocal parts to 
facilitate the reading of melismas. In each case the overall texture and role of the 
instruments and vocal lines were considered before making an editorial suggestion. 

There were a number of instances in which slurs appeared in the violin parts 
above passages that would be difficult to play slurred or portato. These marks seem to 
function as phrasing marks rather than true slurs. An example is in Responsory no. 3, 
mm. 60-61 (Figure 13). In combination with the staccato articulation, the slurs above the 
violins in this passage appear to indicate portato bow strokes, or a slight separation of 
slurred notes on a continuous bow stroke. However, with the Allegro non presto tempo, it 


would be very awkward to play sixteenth notes this way. Instead, Jerusalem was likely 
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indicating that each group of four sixteenth notes be treated as a unit. Further evidence 
for this theory occurs in Responsory no. 1, mm. 134-135 where three sets of sixteenth- 
notes appear under one slur in the violin parts (Figure 14). It is highly unlikely that these 
were meant to be played portato, and arguably this marking indicates that the whole 
measure should be played evenly, not broken into three as was the case in the previous 


example. The slurs in both instances have been left in the edition, with an editorial note.” 


Figure 13. Responsory no. 3, mm. 60-61. 
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Figure 14. Responsory no. 1, mm. 134-136. 
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© Uyeda, Francisco Delgado's Matins, xiii-xv. Uyeda discusses similar issues in the parts. This 
adds further weight to the theory that the slurs in these cases indicate phrasing rather than specific 
articulations. 
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Trills 
There are a number of markings resembling trills in both the violin and horn parts. 
In some cases these occur at cadential points where a trill would be expected. In other 
cases, such as in Figure 15, they continue for an unusual length of time or are in the 


middle of a phrase, as in Figure 16. 


Figure 15. Invitatory, mm. 21-27. 
Trills in horns lasting four measures. 
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Figure 16. Responsory no. 4, mm. 15-20. 
Trills in violins in the middle of a phrase. 
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Examination of relevant transcriptions and interviews with scholars revealed that 
the markings could be interpreted to indicate trills, schneller (in the horns), messa di 
voce, and/or vibrato.” In all of these interpretations, the differences between modern 
instruments and the late baroque instruments must be taken into account. For instance, 
baroque violins would not have been able to produce as much vibrato or as sustained a 
sound as modern instruments. The horn would have produced a mellower trill, one that 
did not become overbearing in the ensemble texture as a modern horn might produce. 
The final decision on how to interpret these figures must be informed by what sounds 
correct in the full texture, and will be influenced by the performance venue, whether the 
performance is conducted on period instruments or modern instruments, and the size of 
the ensemble. For all these reasons, I decided to leave markings in the edition as they 


appeared in the manuscript, with an editorial note offering possible solutions. 


Ornamentation 
Jerusalem rarely provides vocal and instrumental ornaments in the score. Baroque 
era performers would have improvised ornaments at cadences and other appropriate 
places. With respect to this tradition, ornaments have not been added to the edition. 
Jerusalem does include numerous appoggiaturas. In the full manuscript these appear as 


eighth notes, but they appear as both eighth notes and quarter notes in the parts. In my 





7 In a phone interview Russell indicated that the markings represent trills in both the violins and 
horns. If awkward in the modern horns, he suggests using a Schneller instead. In his performances, 
Echenique interpreted the markings as trills, messa di voce, and a slight vibrato or warming of the tone, 
depending on the location in the score and overall texture. Stanford believes the markings could refer to all 
of these, depending on the musical texture, and left them unchanged in his editions. 
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edition I have consistently indicated them as eighth notes. I recommend they be played 
on the beat and be given half the duration of the following note, in keeping with accepted 


performance practice of the time. 


Text 

The texts of Responsories no. 1, 2, and 3 in Los Maitines de Nuestra Señora de la 
Concepción are drawn from the books of Ecclesiasticus (Sirach)” and Proverbs in the 
Vulgate,” and the Lesser Doxology. In Jerusalem's setting occasional words differ from 
the Vulgate, and parts of the verses are left out." The reason for the discrepancies is 
unknown. It may be due to the use of regional translations of the Breviary, or possibly 
to Jerusalem's attempt to emphasize particular sections of the text. Although it is not 
within the scope of this document, the use of these texts by Jerusalem and his 
contemporaries warrants further consideration and research. 

The text in the full score is generally found only under the tiple (soprano) part, 
however, the individual vocal parts all contain the entire text. For convenience, I added 


the text to each vocal part in the full score of my edition. Capitalization and punctuation 





15 The titles Ecclesiasticus (meaning “churchly”) and Sirach (or “the book of Ben Sira") refer to 
the same book in the bible. Many of the Latin Vulgate manuscripts, including the one referenced in this 
document, only use the title Ecclesiasticus. 

76 Biblia sacra juxta Vulgatam Clementinam, divisonibus, summariis et concordantiis ornata, 
denuo ediderunt complures Scripturse sacrse professores Focultatis theologicæ parisiensis et Seminarii 
Sancti Sulpitii, Rome, Tornaci, Parisiis: Desclee et socii, 1947, 685, 802-3. 

77 For a comparison of the original Vulgate and the text in Jerusalem’s setting, see Appendix E. 

78 The exact reason for the discrepancies is unknown, since copies of the Breviary from 
Jerusalem’s time are not available. In his dissertation, “The Holy Week Motets of Juan Gutierrez de Padilla 
and Francisco Vidales, Single Choir Motets from Choirbook XV and Legajo XXX, Puebla Cathedral 
Archive,” Ph.D Dissertation, University of Washington, 1987, 71-72, Paul A. Reitz discusses text 
discrepancies in Padilla’s works for the Puebla Cathedral. He suggests that the Puebla Cathedral used an 
Office based on either the Breviary of Pius V (1568) or the Breviary of the Cathedral of Seville, which was 
approved for use in Mexico by the Second Provincial Council of the Mexican Church in 1565. It is very 
likely that the Mexico City Cathedral used the same Breviary as that of Puebla. 
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are inconsistent throughout the manuscript. In the edition I used punctuation and 
capitalization that match the scripture verses in the Vulgate as closely as possible, and 
adapted them to modern notational practice when necessary. For example, I used commas 
between repeated phrases of text. In many cases the underlay in the manuscript was 
inconsistent or unclear. In these cases I followed the appropriate modern division of 
Latin, and chose text underlay that made the most sense and provided the most 
consistency. An example is the text in the B section of the Invitatory, which appeared in 


all parts to be “Christum e iuspre servatorem” (see Figure 17). 


Figure 17. Text underlay in the manuscript, Invitatory mm. 33-37. 
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Upon further examination, the text was determined to be Christum eius preservatorem, 


meaning “Christ is the just deliverer" (see Figure 18).” 





? I would like to thank Gered Ryan, a member of the Collegium Musicum and a Classics major, 
for making this case. 
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Figure 18. Text underlay in the author’s edition, Invitatory mm. 33-37. 
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Complete texts and translations for the Invitatory and Responsories no. 1-3 are 
provided in Appendix E and in my edition. Text sources and discrepancies with 


Jerusalem’s setting are noted. 


Basso Continuo 
In Los Maitines de Nuestra Señora de la Concepciön, as in many of Jerusalem’s 
works, separate acompanamiento and organ parts were provided. The specific 
instruments used in the acompañamiento, or basso continuo group, are not indicated in 
the front of the score. In Mexico City Cathedral Music, Stevenson presents entries from 
the cathedral records indicating that eighteenth century continuo groups included cello, 


double bass (originally four-string bass, known as biolón de quarto), bassoon (bajón), 
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organ, and harp.“ Stevenson also cites an entry made in the Capitular Acts on 4 March 
1756 that indicates the harpsichord was used during Holy Week, when the organs were 
not played.*' Based on the number of parts copied in this manuscript, if there were one to 
two players per part, there would have been two celli or one cello and one bassoon, one 
double bass, one or two harps, and one organ. The complement may have changed from 
performance to performance, depending on the number of players available. 

The role of the organ was limited almost entirely to supporting the choral parts, 
rather than filling out instrumental or solo textures. Accordingly, the organ staff is empty 
except under the choral sections where bass notes and figures are provided. At times the 
figures are unusually spelled, such as 5/6/3* or 3/8.* Others seem unnecessary, such as a 
number of repeated 5/3 chords in a row (see Figure 19).* The unusually spelled figures 
were left unchanged in the edition, since they align with the harmonic language and 
likely indicate a particular voicing for the continuo player. The figures for redundant 5/3 
chords were omitted. In the few cases where the figures seemed questionable, based on 
the pitches in the instrumental and vocal parts, I included an editorial note suggesting an 


alternative.” 





9? The Capitular Acts of 1745 state that the instruments playing the bass-part include biolón de 
quarto, vajón, y vajoncillo. Harp was also known to be a consistent member of the continuo group 
throughout Spain and Mexico (Stevenson, *Mexico City Cathedral Music," 134). 

3! Stevenson, Christmas Music, 30: *el instrumento de Claue, solo seruia en al choro en el 
Miserere,” (“harpsichord only accompanies the choir during the Miserere" [of Holy Week]. 

# For edited example see Responsory no. 3, m. 62. 

5 For edited example see Invitatory m. 21. 

% For edited example see Responsory no. 3, mm. 49-50. 

#5 For example see Invitatory m. 25. The 6/5 figure on beat three does not align with the harmony, 
and likely was meant to be placed on beat 4 instead. 
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Figure 19. Examples of unusually spelled and repetitive organ figures. 
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Responsory no. 3, mm. 49-50 


Although harp is not indicated in the score, the Spanish practice of using cross- 
strung harp as a continuo instrument was common in viceroyal Mexico.” Russell 
additionally states that the second organist typically played the harp continuo part. The 
harpist would improvise the continuo part from the acompanamiento line, which appears 
consistently throughout each movement. Depending on the overall texture of instruments, 
soloists, and/or choir, the harpist provided chordal support at times, and doubled the bass 
line at others." Figures were not typically provided for this part, and unfortunately no 
realizations survive in the archives, since the organist and harpists owned their music and 
kept it. In a discussion on this issue, Russell emphasized the fact that “No, the harpists 


did not have access to the score! This was a performance-oriented tradition. Most things 





5 Stevenson, Christmas Music, 23; Russell, phone interview by author, 29 January 2008. José 
López-Calo, discussed the similar role of the harp in the continuo in Spanish baroque music in his article 
entitled “The Spanish Baroque and Francisco Valls,” The Musical Times, vol.113 (April, 1972), 353-356. 

#7 Ibid. 
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are standard and follow convention.” He explains that the harmonies were standard 
enough that the bass line (acompañamiento) and traditional accompanying rules would 
provide enough information to realize the part. Then, during rehearsal, harpists would 
listen for where the conventional rules did not work, and make a mental note of what to 
do instead.” 

My edition includes suggested realizations for the organ in smaller notation for 
the use of ensembles that do not have accompanists with continuo realization skills. Since 
there are no figures for the acompanamiento, it is left unedited in the full score, but a 
separate suggested harp part will be provided in the published edition. In the Collegium 
Musicum performance, the harpist improvised the continuo part reading the 


acompañamiento line from the full score. 


Illegible Notes and Copyist Errors 

Although the manuscript is generally in very good condition, there are notes that 
are obscured by wax drippings, smeared ink, or small holes and tears in the manuscript 
paper. These were particularly difficult to decipher on the microfilm version. Also in 
some cases, there are inconsistencies between parts and full score, or notes that appear to 
be erroneous because they stick out of the harmony or break an established pattern. An 
example is provided in Figure 20, showing mm. 31-33 of the Invitatory. 

In the violin 1 part, m. 32 ends on a C Major cadence. If the top note in the violin 


were played as written, m. 33 would begin on an A-minor 7" chord, which is not 





5 Russell, email interview by author, 25 July 2008. 
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consistent with Jerusalem’s harmonic language. It is more likely that the note is an error, 
and is meant to be a C, allowing the new section to start on the tonic. Therefore, the top 
note in the violins has been changed to a C in the edition, creating a C-major chord. As in 


all cases where changes were made, an editorial note is provided indicating the change. 


Figure 20. Example of erroneous note in Invitatory, mm. 31-33. 
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CHAPTER 4 
PERFORMANCE-PRACTICE ISSUES AND SOLUTIONS 
Instrumental Forces 
a. Modern vs. Period Instruments 

The instruments used in Jerusalem’s time were quite different from modern 
instruments. The orchestra for Los Maitines de Nuestra Señora de la Concepción would 
have consisted of baroque strings, oboes, and flutes, valveless horns and trumpets, and 
cross-strung harp. In general these period instruments produced a softer and less resonant 
sound than their modern counterparts, and had less versatility in range and producing 
chromatic pitches, particularly in the horns and trumpets. Corresponding with the 
differences in the construction and material of the period instruments, articulations in 
bowing and tonguing were more detached, less vibrato was used (or possible), and the 
range of dynamics was smaller than that of modern instruments. 

Tuning, often an issue in the performance of baroque works, is also a 
consideration. The exact pitch of the instruments used in the eighteenth century in the 
Mexico City Cathedral is not known. Presumably all instruments would have had to 
match the cathedral organs, but experts disagree about the tuning of the organs. In 
Cathedral Music in Mexico, Stevenson quotes the Capitular Acts from 1694, which 
indicate that a new organ had been brought from Spain, and that 1t required “tuning of all 
pipes a half-step higher than when they had left Spain — because Mexico City pitch was a 


semitone above homeland pitch.”*’ This directly conflicts with information provided by 





59 Stevenson, Music in Mexico, a Historical Survey. New York, NY: Crowell, 1952, 128. 
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Arthur Mendel in Pitch in Western Music Since 1500: A Re-examination,” and John 
Fesperman and David Hinshaw in “New Light on North America’s Oldest Instruments: 
Mexico.” ” Mendel indicates that the organ in the Cathedral of Seville was used as the 
model for other organs in Spain, and that it was identified as being at A = 419.6 in 
1880.” When the new organ was ordered for the cathedral in Mexico City on 21 May 
1688 the order was given that “the organ should be pitched lower than was customary in 
Spain since the voices in the viceroyalty did not have the compass of Spanish choirs, but 
that the cadereta” should be pitched the same as Spanish organs since it would be used to 
accompany wind instruments in their natural pitch.” This would indicate that the pitch 
of the organs in Mexico City was at or even below that of Spain, and not higher as 
Stevenson suggests. In either case, modern performers must decide whether to perform at 
A = 440 or a lower pitch. 

Unless a baroque orchestra is used, accommodations must be made to create a 
performance that stylistically represents that of the original work. In addition, issues of 
balance will arise among the modern instruments and the choir, unless a larger choir is 
used. The most obvious balance issues occur with the use of modern horns and trumpets, 
Which are considerably louder and more brilliant in tone than their baroque counterparts. 


If only modern horns are available, one option is to remove the valve tubing, creating a 





? Arthur Mendel, “Pitch in Western Music Since 1500: A Re-examination, “Acta Musicologica, 
vol. 50, (January/December, 1978). 

* John T. Fesperman and David W. Hinshaw, “New Light on North America’s Oldest 
Instruments: Mexico,” Organ Yearbook, 1972. 

2 Mendel, “Pitch in Western Music,” 37-38. 

?? Fesperman describes the cadereta as a separate case on the gallery rail with pipes completing 
the chorus for manual I, in Two Essays on Organ Design. Raleigh: Sunbury Press, 1975, 34-35. 

?' Fesperman, “New Light,” 58. 
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lighter sound.” This would require the players to use hand stops to create different 
pitches. In addition, the players should be asked to play more lightly, with less vibrato. 
Trumpet players should be asked to use trumpets in C, which have a lighter sound than 
those in D or B-flat, or to use piccolo trumpets to facilitate the higher lines. Even with 
these instruments, it may be necessary to ask the players to point their bells into their 
stands or across the stage, or they may dominate the overall texture. Another option, 
which was successful for Responsory no. 1 in the Collegium Musicum performance, is to 
have modern oboes play the trumpet lines, and modern flutes play the oboe lines. This 
will create an overall balance that more closely resembles the original baroque ensemble, 
since modern oboes are louder and more brilliant in tone than baroque oboes, and can 


adequately represent baroque trumpets. 


b. Basso Continuo Group 

As previously discussed, the instruments in the basso continuo group in 
Jerusalem’s Los Maitines de Nuestra Señora de la Concepción likely would have 
included cello, bass, bassoon, harp, and organ. Varying combinations of these 
instruments would have been used to match the different orchestral and vocal textures. 
Stanford and Echenique also suggest that the organ registers would have been adjusted 
depending on the texture. For instance, if the instrumental texture included trumpets and 


oboes, the organ might fill in the lower registers to help balance the texture and support 





?5 Katzen, Daniel, interview by author, 17 January 2008, University of Arizona, Tucson, AZ. 
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the choir.” The harpist would also adjust to the texture by accompanying in chordal style 
at times, and doubling the bass-line or dropping out at others.” Stevenson describes 
harpists in the New World as being as talented as those in Spain at the time, and capable 
of playing far more than just the bass line or basic chordal accompaniments.” 

Decisions on where exactly to make adjustments in the basso continuo group 
during performance should be made by the conductor and the players, based on an 
understanding of baroque performance practice, however, in some cases Jerusalem placed 


directives in the score such as in the acompañamiento part in Responsory no. 7. 


Figure 21. Acompañamiento part in m. 18 of Responsory no. 7. 





The inscription in Figure 21 reads “con violoncelo no obligado,” meaning “with cello not 
obbligato.” This could indicate one of two things. One possibility is that the cello is 
required to be the continuo instrument, but that it should still provide accompaniment and 
not be played as a solo or obbligato part. The other is that the cello line is not optional, 


indicating that the other basso continuo instruments (bassoon and bass) need not play 





% Stanford, interview by author, 10 January 2008; Echenique, phone interview by author, 
12 January 2008. 
27 More information on harp continuo realization can be found in Thomas Taylor”s article “The 
Spanish High Baroque Motet and Villancico: Style and Performance,” Early Music, 12(1) (1984), 64-73. 
% Stevenson, Christmas Music, 23. 
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here. Although the meanings are somewhat different, the directive for the cello to take 


over the basso continuo line alone is clear. 


с. Use of Oboes in Responsory no. 2 

The Tenor aria (Responsory no. 2) presents another instrumental puzzle. The 
movement is scored for violins, horns, basso continuo, and tenor solo. The manuscript 
includes parts for all of these as well as added clarinet parts. Although the clarinet parts 
are not written out in the score, they could justifiably be used in modern performances of 
the work.” An additional possibility is that oboes were added, doubling the violin parts, 
to reinforce the orchestra during instrumental passages when the vocal soloist is not 
singing. According to Tello and Russell, this sort of doubling was common performance 
practice at the time. Evidence for the addition of oboes in this movement appears in the 


score at m. 4 where “oboes” is written in.'% 


Figure 22. “Oboes” written in m. 4 of Responsory no. 2. 
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” As the focus of the Collegium Musicum performance was to remain as close to Jerusalem’s 
original intentions as possible, clarinets were not used. 

' This issue was discussed at length with Aurelio Tello, interview by author, 13 January 2008, 
Mexico City, D.F., and Craig Russell, phone interview by author, 29 January 2008. 
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Arguments against the addition of oboes are justified by the instruction to begin 
doubling with oboes at m. 4 just at the moment when the dynamic marking changes from 
forte to piano. It would make far more sense musically for the oboes to begin with the 
full orchestra in m. 1, and drop out at m. 4. Also, there are no other markings in the score 
for the oboes to double the violins, although the players would have known where to do 
so. It is possible no separate parts for the oboes in this movement were created because 
they double the violins, or perhaps the parts were lost. Both options seem odd, 
considering that the oboe parts for the other movements are both clear and meticulously 
kept. It would also have been difficult for one score to be shared by two violinists and an 
oboist, but perhaps oboes were used when only one violinist was available per part. 

A final consideration is that the writing is often in a low register, difficult for 
baroque oboes to play. The second oboe line descends to a low B and G below the treble 
staff, notes that are below the range of a baroque oboe. In this case the players would 
have had to adjust to a different note of the chord or left the lower note off, or they might 
have played the violin 1 part in the final three measures of the movement, as suggested in 
my edition.'” 

In considering this issue, there is evidence for both interpretations. The final 
decision regarding inclusion of oboes in this movement must rest with the conductor. 
Prior to the Collegium Musicum performance, both options were tested in rehearsal. 
Oboes were used in the performance because they added fullness and color to the sound 


without dominating the overall texture. 





10% This issue was discussed in length with University of Arizona oboe professor Dr. Neil Tatman. 
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d. Stylistic Issues 

Stylistic characteristics of Jerusalem’s orchestra must be considered, whether 
using modern or period instruments. These are easiest to address in the strings. Due to the 
lighter bows, gut strings, and straighter necks of earlier violins, the sound would have 
been more detached and less brilliant, and would not have had the vibrato that is standard 
in the sound of later instruments. Players used the speed of the bow strokes, rather than 
pressure, to create dynamics and accents, and playing off the string was more difficult. 
To effect the playing style of the late baroque or early classical eras, players using 
modern instruments should be instructed to play with lighter and shorter articulation and 


further from the bridge to produces a less brilliant sound, and to use less vibrato. 


e. Slurs, Trills and Ornamentation 
1. Slurs 

As discussed in the editorial decisions section of this document, the slurs in the 
manuscript at times indicate phrasing, rather than articulation. When appropriate, 
editorial suggestions for articulation changes have been included, still, the conductor and 


players must make the final decision about how to play these sections. 


11. Trills 
As discussed previously and seen in Figures 15 and 16, the Jerusalem score 


contains a number of markings in the horn and violin parts, which may indicate trills, 
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mordents, vibrato, or messa di voce.'” (Bear in mind that messa di voce would be more 
subtle than that used with modern bows or horns.) In the Collegium Musicum 
performance, all of these possibilities were explored with valveless horns, modern horns, 
and modern strings. My initial decision was to treat the markings as trills in most cases, 
however, based on the final performance, I recommend replacing horn trills that occur 
over multiple measures with subtle use of messa di voce to increase the warmth of the 


tone. 


111. Ornamentation 

As previously indicated, Jerusalem did not write out ornaments, except 
appoggiaturas. Soloists and instrumentalists should be helped to improvise appropriate 
cadential ornaments. There are several excellent resources on how to perform these 
ornaments. These include The New Grove Handbook in Music: Performance Practice 
Music After 1600 edited by Howard Mayer Brown and Stanley Sadie;'°° Robert 
Donington’s A Performer’s Guide to Baroque Music;'™ and the article entitled 
“Ornamentation,” by Andrew V. Jones and Will Crutchfield in The New Grove 


Dictionary of Opera.'” 





' The use of messa di voce may have come from the Italian vocal practice common in the Opera, 
which was then applied to instruments. See Ellen T. Harris, “Messa di Voce”, Grove Music Online ed. L. 
Macy (Accessed 5 February 2008), http://www.grovemusic.com for more information. 

10% Howard Mayer Brown and Stanley Sadie eds., The New Grove Handbook in Music: 
Performance Practice Music After 1600, (London: The Macmillan Press Ltd., 1989). 

10 Robert Donington, A Performer's Guide to Baroque Music (London, 1973) 

105 Andrew V. Jones and Will Crutchfield: “Ornamentation,” Grove Music Online, Oxford Music 
Online, ed. Stanley Sadie (Accessed 25 June 2008), <http://www.oxfordmusiconline.com>. 
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Vocal Forces 
Considerations of vocal forces include ensemble size, gender of singers, and solo 
requirements. The specific questions considered in this study were a) how large was the 
ensemble in Jerusalem’s time and how many singers were there on each vocal part? 
b) were the singers men, boys, women, or a combination thereof? and c) how many 


soloists were there, and when would they have sung? 


a. Ensemble Size and Number of Singers on a Part 

Salary records in the Capitular Acts and the number of extant manuscript parts 
indicate that Jerusalem’s choir numbered from twelve to twenty singers, depending on 
the occasion, with extras being hired from the Teatro del Coliseo for special feasts. There 
is also evidence that cantors and clerics may have sung with the choir at times, further 
expanding the forces.'” Russell quotes Juan de Viera as writing in 1777 that the Mexico 
City Cathedral choir consisted of twenty-five individuals *who are the Dean, Archdean, 
Chantre, Treasurer, Dignitaries, Canons, Salaried, and Half-Salaried." " De Viera does 
not specify who the “salaried, and half-salaried” individuals were, or what parts they 
sang. In addition to the paid singers, some number of choirboys would likely have sung 
in the choir. It is not possible, however, to determine exactly how many would have sung 


on a particular piece, as they do not appear in the cathedral pay records. 





106 Señor Salvador Valdés, interview by author, 10 January 2008, Mexico City, D.F. Señor Valdés 
is the current licenciado responsible for overseeing the cathedral music and Archives. 

17 Juan de Viera, Compendiosa Narración de la Ciudad de Mexico, prologue and notes by 
Gonzalo Obregón (Mexico City: Editrial Guarania, 1952) in Russell, *Hidden Symmetries," 33-34. 
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It is similarly difficult to know exactly how many singers there would have been 
on each part. One might assume, for instance, that if adult males sang the tenor and bass 
parts, a larger number of choirboys would be needed on the upper parts in order to create 
a balanced sound, but there is no hard evidence to prove this. In contrast to this theory, 
Russell maintains that each vocalist would have had their own score, and therefore 
judging by the extant performance parts, “the intended size of the Jerusalem Mexico City 
chorus can be set at twelve vocalists.”'% He further explains that works for the Mexico 
City Cathedral were typically divided into two choirs, most often a choir of soloists and a 
full ensemble, the latter having two vocalists per section. The fact that many of the extant 
manuscripts of Jerusalem’s works contain one manuscript part for the first choir, and two 
manuscript parts for each section in the second choir, would seem to support this theory. 
However, it might also have been possible for singers to share parts when a larger 
ensemble was available and desired. In this instance it seems likely that the first choir 
would have remained a solo quartet, as the parts are consistently labeled primiero for solo 
sections and quartet sections alike, and that the second choir would have had two or more 
singers per section. Presuming a balanced sound was desirable it is likely that in actual 
day-to-day practice, the exact number of voices per part varied depending on the voice 
types available. 

Since Los Maitines de Nuestra Senora de la Concepciön would have been sung 
on feast days, it is likely that the ensemble would have been on the larger side. With two 


extant copies of each part for the second choir, it is possible that two vocalists would 





108 Russell, “Newly Discovered Treasures,” 8. 
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have shared each part, resulting in a choir of twenty when the four soloists are 


included.” 


If there were more choirboys singing the upper parts, one might speculate 
that there may have only been one male vocalist on the lower parts, or that the ensemble 
may have been somewhat larger than twenty. Logistically, however, it seems a larger 
ensemble would have had difficulty fitting in the coro, ''” or sharing the vocal parts. 
Although it is not possible to determine exactly how many singers were in 
Jerusalem”s ensemble when Los Maitines de Nuestra Señora de la Concepción was 
performed, taking the above factors and the size of the orchestra into consideration, it 
would seem most appropriate to perform the work with a chamber choir and a solo 
quartet. If using modern instruments, however, a larger choir is recommended, or 
modifications to the orchestra must be made as discussed above. Based on the Collegium 


Musicum performance, the music can successfully sustain adaptation for performance 


with a somewhat larger ensemble and modern instruments. 


b. Gender of Singers 

It is probable that the Matins and other sacred works in Jerusalem”s time were 
sung by a combination of choirboys and male altos and sopranos, with castrati sometimes 
singing the soprano solo parts. Evidence for this lies in the custom of using choirboys in 


Roman Catholic liturgy in Spain and Italy, and in the numerous references in the 





102 Stanford and Echenique hold the opinion that two vocalists would have shared each part, as 
indicated in interviews with the author (10 January 2008, and 12 January 2008 respectively). 

10 The coro (choir) is the area of the cathedral from which the choir was likely to have sung. This 
issue is discussed in greater depth on pages 62-64 of this document. 
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Capitular Acts to choirboys (niños del coro) and the choirboy schools (escoletas).”” 
Many maestros de cappilla, including Jerusalem, were charged with instructing the 
choirboys at the escoleta. The Capitular Acts also indicate that 1t was also the custom in 
Mexico for adult male sopranos (falsettists) to be used,' 2 and that castrati were hired 
from 1684 on.'? 

Women did sing sacred repertoire in convents such as the Convento de la 
Santfsima Trinidad in Puebla, and scores by earlier composers such as Antonio de Salazar 


114 There is no 


(1650-1715) bear the names of the nuns for which they were composed. 
evidence, however, that women were allowed to sing in the cathedrals, and the singers 
recorded as being employed in the Capitular Acts are all male. 

As is the case with the modern performance of European Renaissance and 
Baroque sacred music, it would not be practical to limit performances of these works to 
all-male choirs, and often, mixed choirs are used. With a mixed ensemble, to maintain 
integrity to the original sound, a straighter tone is often used for choral parts, particularly 
in the upper voices. In Jerusalem’s Matins the solo arias are composed in a more florid, 


operatic style, and were sung by castrati and adult male vocalists.''” It would therefore 


seem appropriate to sing them with a greater level of vibrato. 





!!! Stevenson, Mexico City Cathedral Music, and Music in Mexico. 

'? Nuevo Espana: Close Encounters in the New World, 1590-1690; Masterpieces of Mexican 
Polyphony, Review by John Koegel, American Music, vol. 14, no.2 (Summer, 1996), 252. 

113 Bernado Melendes was the first castrato known to be hired in the New World in 1684, as 
indicated by the Capitular Acts. (Stevenson, Music in Mexico City, 126). 

11 Stevenson, Music in Mexico, 18. 

15 Tbid., 18. 
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c. Soloists 

As stated above, Jerusalem’s manuscript includes one first part and two copies of 
the second parts for each voice type. These parts correspond with markings for soli and 
todos in the full score, indicating that Jerusalem intended the Matins to be sung by a full 
choir using the second parts, and an SATB choir of soloists using the first parts. The 
division into two or more choirs is typical of much of his sacred music. In some works 
Jerusalem provides separate staves for choir one and choir two in the full score.''° In 
others, such as Los Maitines de Nuestra Senora de la Concepcion, the soloists and capilla 
share staves. As is clear from examining the manuscript vocal parts, the soloists sang all 
the way through each movement joining the choir in the choral textures. 

To indicate the different textures in the manuscript, Jerusalem generally placed 
the descriptor todos, meaning “all,” above the choral parts, and soli above the quartet and 
solo sections. There are also phrases that are marked piano, with a change of texture, that 
imply soloists, but lack a soli marking. It is consistent with performance practice, to let 
the texture suggest where a concertino group would be used in lieu of the full choir, even 
if not notated. In these cases, therefore, a bracketed editorial note has been provided 
suggesting soli. An example is in m. 8 of the Invitatory (see Figure 10), where the voices 
enter with no marking, followed by a todos indication in m. 12. The second voice parts 
have rests during these measures, confirming that it is a soli section. 

For a larger modern ensemble performing the work, the size of the choir must be 


considered. If it is significantly larger than twenty singers, a semi-chorus would provide a 





' Russell, “Newly Discovered Treasures,” 8. 
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corresponding contrast to the full ensemble during quartet sections, allowing the soli 
sections to create yet another texture. Although soli has been left as the designation in the 
edition, performance recommendations are indicated in the editorial notes. In the 


Collegium Musicum performance, a semi-chorus was used in the Invitatory. 


Placement of Instrumental and Vocal Forces 

For any performance venue, it is important to consider the placement of singers 
and instrumentalists. The Mexico City Cathedral layout is the same now as it was during 
Jerusalem’s time. The two organs are set in the middle of the main nave on either side of 
the coro (choir), a roughly thirty-by-forty-foot area set above the cathedral main floor, 
opening out toward the main altar, and accessed by a short set of stairs. The tomes of 
plainchant were placed on a stand in the center of the choir area. Above the choir, next to 
the organ pipes on either side, are small loft areas facing the altar. Larger lofts face the 


aisles on each side. 


Figure 23. Floor plan of the Mexico City Cathedral. '” 








17 Joseph Armstrong Baird, Jr., The Churches of Mexico, University of California Press: Berkeley 
and Los Angeles, 1962, 48. 
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It is not entirely clear for what purpose the loft areas were used. It is possible that 
in earlier polychoral works, singers may have sung from the smaller upper lofts to create 
a cori spezzati effect, a practice that was certainly used elsewhere in Mexico, such as at 
the Puebla Cathedral.''* In Jerusalem’s compositions for solo quartet and full choir, it is 
more likely that at least some singers and instrumentalists were placed inside the choir 
area, singing out toward the main altar. In this arrangement, the soloists may have sung 
from within the choir. In movements such as the Te Deum, in which the quartet sang the 
entire movement, they may have been separated within the coro area. 

In An Introduction to Certain Mexican Musical Archives, Spiess and Stanford 
point to extant paintings as evidence that the larger side lofts may have been used for 
instrumentalists.''? Perhaps the mannequins that presently occupy the west-facing loft are 
also indicative of a tradition of instrumental performance in this area. Sefior Salvador 
Valdés, the licenciado in charge of overseeing the Cathedral Archives, suggested that 
during services such as the Matins, which alternated plainsong and choral movements, 
the cantors of the cathedral sang from within the coro.'” In these cases, it may not have 
been feasible to fit choir, instrumentalists, and cantors together in the coro, necessitating 
the use of the upper lofts for singers and/or instrumentalists. Both Tello”! and 
Echenique,'” however, refute the theory that the instrumentalists would have been placed 


on the upper lofts, pointing out that it would then have been extremely difficult to 





“8 Alice Ray Catalyne, “The Double Choir Music of Juan de Padilla,” (Ph.D. Dissertation, 
University of Southern California, 1953), 70. 

112 Speiss and Stanford, An Introduction, 70. 

12 Señor Salvador Valdés, interview by author, 10 January 2008. 

?! Aurelio Tello, interview by author, 13 January 2008. 

12 Benjamín Echenique, phone interview by author, 12 January 2008. 
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coordinate the instrumentalists with the singers and the organist who remained in the 
coro area. 

Unfortunately, there is no way to be sure how the forces were placed in each 
piece, and modern performers should consider the characteristics of their own performing 
venues to determine the best arrangement. For his modern performances in the Mexico 
City Cathedral, conductor Benjamin Echenique determined the best overall acoustical 


arrangement to be with choir and instrumentalists together in the center of the coro.'” 





1 Benjamín Echenique, phone interview by author, 12 January 2008. 
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CHAPTER 5 
CONCLUSION 

The editorial process, rehearsal, and performance of the Invitatory and First 
Nocturn of Ignacio de Jerusalem's Los Maitines de Nuestra Señora de la Concepción 
confirmed my contention that this work is a well-constructed, inspiring setting of the 
Matins for the Conception that can be successfully adapted for modern performance. As 
part of the large body of sacred repertoire composed for liturgical feasts in viceroyal 
Mexico, the work is one of the most elaborate of Jerusalem’s compositions, and it 
deserves recognition and performance. 

Insights revealed through the research and rehearsal process of the Matins 
informed the creation of the performance edition included in this document. The 
culminating concert demonstrated that the work is not only accessible to modern 
ensembles and audiences, but also inspiring and enjoyable to perform and hear. Members 
of the choir and orchestra enjoyed learning and performing the piece. It was very well 
received by the audience: many listeners commented on the delightful and inspiring 
nature of the music and texts. After visiting the Mexico City Cathedral and witnessing the 
grandeur of the space and the ornate altars, organ, and lofts, it is easy to imagine 
Jerusalem’s impetus behind the creation of this elaborate setting. 

It is my hope that my research on this stunning example of viceroyal Mexican 
sacred music, and the performance edition that resulted from it, will deepen insight 
regarding the Matins services composed during the eighteenth century in Mexico, and 


will prove useful to choral and orchestral conductors, as well as to scholars of viceroyal 
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Mexican music. In addition I hope the study will inspire the creation of additional 
scholarly editions and further investigation into the performance practices of this 
repertoire. Areas deserving further attention include the texts, the exact complement of 
the capilla, and the instrumentation and realization of the basso continuo. 

In Los Maitines de Nuestra Señora de la Concepción the text Jerusalem sets has 
discrepancies with the text found in the scriptural passages in the Vulgate. Why are 
certain words different, and why did he choose to leave out verses or partial verses? Was 
this type of divergence a common practice during Jerusalem’s time, or unique to 
Jerusalem? What is the significance of the changes? Were they Jerusalem’s choice or 
were they dictated by the church or by differences in regional Breviaries? Also in 
question is the choice of texts for this Matins and similar works. Were these chosen by 
the individual composer or mandated by the church? Further investigation into the use of 
texts would enhance the understanding and performance of this repertoire. 

The research to date indicates that the salaried choir at the Mexico City Cathedral 
in Jerusalem’s time numbered twelve. Evidence suggests that additional singers may have 
been hired for major feast days.” What is not clear at this time is how these singers were 
distributed in the capilla: how were choirboys used, what was the balance and number of 
singers per part, and did this change based on the types of voices available? Further study 
of the Capitular Acts may clarify these questions, but we may never know exactly what 


forces were used in specific performances. 





124 Russell, “Newly Discovered Treasures,” 8; Stevenson, “Mexico City Cathedral Music,” 
132-135; Stanford, interview by author, 10 January 2008; Echenique, phone interview by author, 
12 January 2008. 
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Finally, issues related to the basso continuo group require more attention. The 
Cathedral Archives do not appear to contain realized continuo parts for organ or harp. Is 
it possible that the players improvised without ever writing out a continuo realization? In 
the case of the organists, who received parts with figures, this is very likely. It is likely 
that the harpists, who played from the acompañamiento part, improvised their 
accompaniment based on the chordal structure implied by the bass line.'”” Without access 
to their manuscripts, it is not possible to determine whether they made note of exceptions 
discovered during rehearsal, or relied on their memory and ears during performance. 
Russell believes that the baroque guitar may also have made its way from the theater 
band into the cathedral as a continuo instrument, but suggests that further evidence is 
needed to prove this theory.'”” A more detailed investigation of local performance- 
practice traditions during Jerusalem's tenure at the Mexico City Cathedral is needed to 
more completely understand the instrumentation and realization of the basso continuo. 

Further research into these topics can only enhance the performance of 
Jerusalem’s works and those of his contemporaries. A wealth of music still can be found 
in the Mexico City Cathedral archives and other archives throughout Latin America, and 


it awaits our respectful attention. 





125 Russell, email interview by author, 26 July 2008. 
‘© Russell, phone interview by author, 5 January 2008. 
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APPENDIX A: OUTLINE OF LITURGICAL MATINS SERVICE 





Section 


Movement 


Forces in Los Maitines de 
Nuestra Señora de la Concepciôn 





Initial 
Music 


Processional (optional, intoned) 
Domine labia mea (intoned) 
Invitatory ?" 

Hymn 


ob, hn, vln, bc, org, satb choir 
ob, hn, vln, bc, org, satb choir 





1% 
Nocturn 


Antiphon 1 & Psalm (plainchant) 

Antiphon 2 & Psalm (plainchant) 

Antiphon 3 & Psalm (plainchant) 

Versicle, Lord’s Prayer & Absolution (intoned) 
Benediction 1 & Lesson 1 (intoned) 
Responsory no. 1 


Benediction 2 & Lesson 2 (intoned, 
continuation of previous Lesson) 
Responsory no. 2 

Benediction 3 & Lesson 3 (intoned, 
continuation of previous Lesson) 
Responsory no. 3 


Soprano and alto solos, satb choir, ob, 
ітрі, vIn, bc, org 


Tenor solo, hn, vIn, bc, org 


Alto solo, satb choir, ob, hn, vIn, bc, org 





qnd 
Nocturn 


Antiphon 4 & Psalm (plainchant) 

Antiphon 5 & Psalm (plainchant) 

Antiphon 6 & Psalm (plainchant) 

Versicle, Lord's Prayer & Absolution (intoned) 
Benediction 4 & Lesson 4 (intoned) 
Responsory no. 4 


Benediction 5 & Lesson 5 (intoned, 
continuation of previous Lesson) 
Responsory no. 5 

Benediction 6 & Lesson 6 (intoned, 
continuation of previous Lesson) 
Responsory no. 6 


SATB solos alternate with satb choir, 
ob, hn, vin, be, org 


Soprano solo, vin, trpt, bc, org 


Bass solo and satb choir, fl, vin, bc, org 








gra 
Nocturn 


Antiphon 7 & Psalm (plainchant) 
Antiphon 8 & Psalm (plainchant) 
Antiphon 9 & Psalm (plainchant) 
Versicle, Lord’s Prayer & Absolution (intoned) 
Benediction 7 & Lesson 7 (intoned) 
Responsory no. 7 

Benediction 8 & Lesson 8 (intoned, 
continuation of previous Lesson) 
Responsory no. 8 Y 

Benediction 9 & Lesson 9 (intoned, 
continuation of previous Lesson) 
Te Deum'” 








Alto solo, vin, bc 








7 The movements in bold face indicate those found in Jerusalem”s manuscript for Los Maitines 
de Nuestra Sefiora de la Concepciön. 
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129 


one from another Matins service. 


Responsory no. 8 was not found in the manuscript. It may be lost or elsewhere in the archives. 
A Te Deum specific to this Matins setting has not been found. It would be appropriate to use 
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APPENDIX B: 
PUBLISHED WORKS AND RECORDINGS OF IGNACIO DE JERUSALEM 


Published Works 
1) Russell Editions: '? 
Polychoral Mass in D Major SSAT/SATB, vin 1, vin 2, trpt 1, trpt 2, org, be 
Mass in F: Kyrie and Gloria SATB, vin 1, vin 2, fl 1, f12, ob 1, ob 2, hn 1, hn 2, 
org, be 
Quem terra Pontus sidera SATB, vin 1, vin 2, ob 1, ob 2, trpt 1, trpt 2, org, bc 
Te Deum (Matins de Guadalupe) SSAT/SATB, vin 1, vln 2, hn 1, hn 2, trpt 1, trpt 2, 
org, bc 


Responsorio no. 2 del Señor San José SATB, vin 1, vin 2, ob 1, ob 2, hn 1, hn 2, org, be 

Responsorio no. 4 para La Asunción SATB, vin 1, vin 2, hn 1, hn 2, org, be 

Rompa las esferas SSAT/SATB, vin 1, vin 2, hn 1, hn 2, be 

Dixit Dominus SATB, vin 1, vin 2, hn 1, hn 2, trpt 1, trpt 2, org, be 

Matins for the Virgin of Guadalupe SATB (except Te Deum), vin 1, vin 2, ob 1,0b 2, hn 1, 
hn 2, trpt 1, trpt 2, org, bc 

(Full score contains an invitatory, hymn, 9 psalms with orchestral versos and the appropriate 

antiphons, lessons, blessings, absolutions, 8 responsories, Te Deum, processional & recessional). 


Individually published Responsories from The Matins of the Virgin of Guadalupe: 


Vidi speciosam sicut colomban SATB, vin 1, vin 2, ob 1, ob 2, hn 1, hn 2, org, be 
Quae est ista quae processit SATB, vin 1, vin 2, ob 1, ob 2, hn 1, hn 2, org, bc 
Signum magnum apparuit in caelo SATB, vin 1, vin 2, ob 1, ob 2, hn 1, hn 2, org, bc 
Elegi et santificavi locum istum SATB, vin 1, vin 2, ob 1, ob 2, t trpt 1, trpt 2, org, bc 
Quae est ista quae ascendit SATB, vin 1, vin 2, ob 1, ob 2, hn 1, hn 2, org, bc 
Quae est ista quae progreditur Alto, vin 1, vin 2, hn 1, hn 2, bc 

Felix namque Soprano & Alto, vin 1, vin 2, hn 1, hn 2, be 


2) Other Editions: 


Mass in G Major"? SATB/SATB, trpt 1, trpt 2, vin 1, vin 2, be 
Admirado el orbe"? SATB/SATB, trpt 1, trpt 2, vin 1, vin 2, bc 





150 Russell Editions/541 Lilac Drive/Los Osos, CA 93402. RussellOrusselleditions.com 

131 In addition Dr. Thomas E. Stanford has transcribed many of the Latin works of Jerusalem, with 
the exception of the Matins services. 

152 George A. Harshbarger, “The Mass in G by Ignacio Jerusalem and its Place in the California 
Mission Music Repertory," (DMA diss., University of Washington, 1985). 

155 Tamie Gonzalez-Quiñones, ed., Villancicos y Cantadas Mexicanos del Siglo XVIII (México: 
Universidad Nacional Autónoma de México, 1990). 
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Recordings featuring Jerusalem”s works"? 
Recording title Pieces included 
Oiga el Orbe. Arias, Cantadas y 6 orchestral versos 
Villancicos 2 songs 
Responsorio del Patrocinio del SS Jose 
Mexico Barroco, vol. 1 Polychoral Mass in G 





Mexico Barroco, vol. 2: A la Milagrosa 
Escuela 


Clarines, sonad (villancico) 

Sube a gozar, Senora (villancico) 
A la milagrosa Escuela (villancico) 
Gorjeos trinando (villancico) 
Rompa las esfera (villancico) 

Si aleve fortuna (villancico) 

Dixit Dominus 

Te Deum 





Gran Festival Ciudad de Mexico. 450 Años 
de Musica 


Versos para orquesta 
Oiga el orbe Virgen pura (aria) 
Misa de los niños 





Vamos al Portal, Music of the Iberian and 
Iberoamerican Baroque celebrating the 
feasts of the Nativity cycle 


Cherubes y Pastores (aria) 





Matins for the Virgin of Guadalupe 


Matins for the Virgin of Guadalupe 








Mexican Baroque 





Responsorio Segundo de S.S. José 
Dixit Dominus 
Polychoral Mass in D Major 








15 See References for complete discographic data. 
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APPENDIX C: CONTENTS OF THE MANUSCRIPT 


The following parts are preserved in the Mexico City Cathedral Archive found in 


Legajo C-C-10 and Legajo C-C-11. 


Title page: [Inscription as it appears in the manuscript]: /nvitatorio e Hymno y Sinco 
Reponsorios a dos Baje W Trompas para los Maitines de la Virgin de la Concepcion. 


Por el Senor Maestro D. Ygnacio Jerusalem. Ano 1768. 


Partitura (Full Score): containing the Invitatorio, Responsorio no. 1 and no. 3; 


Responsorio no. 4 and no. 6; and Responsorio no. 7 (68 pages). 


Parts: (for Responsories no. 1, по. 3, по. 4, по. 5, по. 7) 


135 





Spanish Title 


English Translation 


Notes 



































Acompañamiento Basso Continuo 2 copies 

Organo Organ 1 copy, bass line only, with figures 
no Responsory no. 7 

Tiple 1% First Soprano 1 copy, no Responsory no. 7 

Alto 1° First Alto 1 copy 

Tenor 1º First Tenor 1 copy, no Responsory no. 7 

Bajete 1º First Bass 1 copy, no Responsory no. 7 

Violino principal Violin 1 2 copies 

Violino segundo Violin 2 2 copies 

Tiple segundo Second Soprano 2 copies, no Responsory no. 7 

Alto segundo Second Alto 2 copies, no Responsory no. 7 





Tenor segundo 


Second Tenor 


2 copies, no Responsory no. 7 





Bajo segundo 


Second Bass 


2 copies, no Responsory no. 7 























Oboe 1º Oboe 1"? 1 copy, no Responsory no. 6 
or no. 7, Hymn separate 
Oboe 2° Oboe 2'” 1 сору, no Responsory no. 6 
or no. 7, Hymn separate 
Flauta 1º Flute 1 1 copy, Responsory no. 6 only 
Flauta 2º Flute 2 1 copy, Responsory no. 6 only 
Trompa 1º Horn 1 and Trumpet 1 1 copy, Invitatory and 
Responsory no. 1 only 
Trompa 2° Horn 2 and Trumpet 2 1 copy, Invitatory and 








Responsory no.1 only 








'5 Bach complete nocturn contains three responsories. The nocturns and responsories in a single 
Matins are numbered consecutively. Thus the First Nocturn contains Responsories no. 1-3, the Second 
Nocturn contains Responsories no. 4-6, and the Third Nocturn contains Responsories no. 7-9 with the last 





responsory often replaced by a Te Deum. 
56 Literally translated “first oboe,” etc. 
157 Literally translated “second oboe,” etc. 
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The following Responsories are found separate from the main Partitura: 


Responsory no. 2 


Title page: [Inscription as it appears in the manuscript]: Responsorio Segundo de la 
concepción de Nuestra Señora. A solo. Con violinos, trompas, y Bajo: compuesto por D. 
Ignacio Jerusalen: Maestro de Capilla de esta Sra. Iglesia Metropolitana de Mexico. Son 


8 pap. [Added in different writing]: Clarinettes notion m [?] Z 


Partitura: Violinos, Trompas, Tenor, Acompañamiento (1 pages). 
































Parts: 

Spanish Title English Translation Notes 
Acompañamiento Basso Continuo 2 copies 
Tenor Tenor 1 copy 
Violino 1° Violin 1 2 copies 
Violino 2° Violin 2 2 copies 
Clarinette 1° Clarinet 1 1 copy, difficult to read 
Clarinette 2° Clarinet 2 1 copy, difficult to read 
Trompa 1° Horn 1 1 copy 
Trompa 2° Horn 2 1 copy 











Responsory no. 5 


Title page: [Inscription as it appears in the manuscript]: Responsorio quinto de la 
concepcion de Nuestra Señora a Solo con violins, y bajo, y trompas. Por D. Ignacio 
Jerusalem Maestro de Capilla de esta Sra. Cathedral de Mexico. Son 6 pap. 


Partitura: Violinos, Tiple, Acompañamiento (6 pages). 























Parts: 
Spanish Title English Translation Notes 
Acompañamiento Basso Continuo 2 copies 
Tiple Soprano 1 copy 
Violino 1° Violin 1 2 copies 
Violino 2° Violin 2 2 copies 
Trompa 1º and Trompa 2º Horn 1 and Horn 2 1 copy, 2 staves on same page 
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APPENDIX D: 
LOS MAITINES DE NUESTRA SEÑORA DE LA CONCEPCIÓN 
OUTLINE OF MOVEMENTS 
Section Movement Performing Forces and Notes 
Introduction | Invitatory ob, hn, vIn, bc, org, satb choir 
Hymn ob, hn, vIn, bc, org, satb choir 


The Hymn is not written out in the full score, only 
in parts, though it is referenced in the full score at 
the end of the Invitatory. 


























Nocturn no. 1 | Responsory no. 1 Soprano and alto solos, satb choir, 
Ob, trpt, vin, bc, org 
Responsory no. 2 Tenor solo, hn, vin, bc, org 
Responsory no. 3 Alto solo and satb choir, ob, hn, vIn, bc, org 
Nocturn no. 2 | Responsory no.4 | SATB solos alternate with satb choir, 
ob, hn, vln, bc, org 
Responsory no.5 | Soprano solo, vln, trpt, bc, org 
Responsory no. 6 Bass solo and satb choir, fl, vln, bc, org 











Nocturn no. 3 





Responsory no. 7 


Alto solo, vln, bc 
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APPENDIX E: 
TEXTS AND TRANSLATIONS" 
Invitatorio (Invitatory) 


Source: Matins for the Immaculate Conception of the Blessed Virgin Mary (December 8) 
in Liber responsorialis pro festis 1.9” 











Text set by Jerusalem Text in the Liber responsorialis 
Immaculatam Conceptionem Virginis Marie Immaculatam Conceptionem Virginis Marie 
celebremus. celebremus. 

Christum eius preservatorem, adoremus Christum eius Filium, adoremus Dominum. 
Dominum. 








Translation of Jerusalem’s text: 





Let us celebrate the immaculate conception of the Virgin Maria. 
Let us adore Christ the Lord, her preserver. 





138 The translations provided here are a combination of the following sources: Bruce M. Metzger 
and Roland E. Murphey, eds, The New Oxford Annotated Bible, New York: Oxford University Press, Inc., 
1991, 118-119, 811; Wayne A. Meeks, ed., The HarperCollins Study Bible: New Revised Standard Version, 
1993, 952-953, 1566-1568; Patrick W. Skehan, ed., The Anchor Bible: The Wisdom of Ben Sira, New York: 
Doubleday & Company Inc., 1987, 327-338; and consultation with University of Arizona Latin professor 
Dr. Cynthia White and Classics major and Collegium Musicum member Gered Ryan. 

"? Liber responsorialis pro festis I. classis et communi sanctorum. Juxta ritum monasticum. 
Adnectuntur invitatorium et hymnus aliorum festorum. Solesmes: E Typocrapheo Sancti Petri, 1895. 
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Nocturno no. 1 (Nocturn по. 1) 


Responsorio no. 1 (Responsory no. 1)” 


Source: Ecclesiasticus Chapter 24: 5-6, 8-10 in the Vulgate." 























Verse!” Text set by Jerusalem Text in the Vulgate’ 
5 Ego ex ore Altissimi prodivi, Identical 
primogenita ante omnem creaturam. 
6 Ego in celis feci ut oriretur lumen Ego in celis feci ut oriretur lumen 
indeficiens, indeficiens, 
et sicut nebula texi omnem carnem. et sicut nebula texi omnem ferram. 
8 Gyrum celi circuivi sola, Gyrum celi circuivi sola, 
et profundum abyssi penetravi; et profundum abyssi penetravi; 
in fluctibus maris ambulavi 
9 Et in omni populo, Et in omni terra steti; 
Et in omni populo 
10 et in omni gente primatum tenui. et in omni gente primatum habui. 














Translation of Jerusalem’s text: 





I came forth from the mouth of the Most High, 
firstborn before every creature: 

I caused an unfailing light to rise in the heavens, 
and as a cloud I covered all flesh.“ 

I compassed the vault of heaven alone, 

and penetrated the depths of the abyss. 

And in every people, 

and in every nation I have held supremacy. 





#0 Jerusalem took the texts for Responsories no. 1-3 from books of Ecclesiasticus (Sirach) and 
Proverbs found in the Vulgate. The titles Ecclesiasticus (meaning “churchly”) and Sirach (or “the book of 
Ben Sira”) refer to the same book in the bible. Many of the Latin Vulgate manuscripts, including the one 
referenced in this document, only use the title Ecclesiaticus. 

141 Biblia sacra juxta Vulgatam Clementinam, divisonibus, summariis et concordantiis ornata, 
denuo ediderunt complures Scripturse sacrse professores Focultatis theologice parisiensis et Seminarii 
Sancti Sulpitii, Rome, Tornaci, Parisiis: Desclee et socii, 1947, 685, 802-3. 

42 The verse numbers are taken from the Vulgate book of Ecclesiasticus (Biblia sacra juxta 
Vulgatam Clementinam, 802-3). The translations in the New Oxford Annotated Bible (Sirach), The Anchor 
Bible: The Wisdom of Ben Sira (Sirach), and The HarperCollins Study Bible (Sirach) leave out the text 
*primogenita ante omnem creaturam. Ego in caelis feci ut oriretur lumen indeficiens,” and combine the 
remaining text into verses 3-5. (See References for full citations of these sources). 

13 Text discrepancies are indicated by Italics. 

4 The translation from the Vulgate terram would be “earth” rather than “flesh.” 
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Responsorio no. 2 (Responsory no. 2) 


Source: Ecclesiasticus Chapter 24: 26-27, 30-31 in the Vulgate. 





Verse'* Text set by Jerusalem Text as in the Vulgate’ 





26 Transite ad me, omnes qui concupiscitis Identical 
me, 
et a generationibus meis implemini: 




















27 spiritus enim meus super mel dulcis, Identical 
et haereditas mea super mel et favum. 
30 Qui audit me non confundetur, Qui audit me non confundetur, 
et qui operantur in me non peccabunt; 
21 et qui elucidant me vitam aeternam qui elucidant me vitam aeternam 
habebunt. habebunt. 





Translation of Jerusalem’s text: 


Come unto to me, all ye that desire me, 

and be filled with my fruits: 

for the memory of me is sweeter than honey, 

and the possession of me [sweeter] than the honeycomb. 

He who obeys me, shall not be confounded, 

and those who bring me into the light shall have everlasting life. 





145 The verse numbers are taken from the Vulgate book of Ecclesiasticus (Biblia sacra juxta 
Vulgatam Clementinam, 802-3). The translations in the New Oxford Annotated Bible (Sirach), The New 
English Bible (Ecclesiaticus), and The HarperCollins Study Bible (Sirach) leave out the text “et qui 
operantur in me non peccabunt,” and combine the remaining text into verses 19-22. 

146 Text discrepancies are indicated by Italics. 





Responsorio no. 3 (Responsory no. 3) 


Source: Proverbs Chapter 8: 14-17 in the Vulgate; and the Lesser Doxology (D 
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) 147 























Verse Text set by Jerusalem Text as in the Vulgate'* 

14 Meum est consilium et «quitas; Identical 

mea est prudentia, mea est fortitudo. 
15 Per me reges regnant, Per me reges regnant, 

et legum conditores justa decernunt; 

16 per me principes imperant, Identical 

et potentes decernunt justitiam. 
17 Ego diligentes me diligo: Identical 

et qui mane vigilant ad me, invenient me. 
D Gloria Patri et Filio et Spiritui Sancto. N/A 











Counsel and equity are mine; 

prudence is mine, strength is mine. 
Through me kings reign, 

through me princes rule, 

and the mighty decree justice. 

I love those who love me: 

and those who seek me diligently find me. 


Glory to the Father, and the Son, and the Holy Spirit. 





47 In Jerusalem's time it was typical for the third responsory of each nocturn (Responsories no. 3, 
6, and 9) to contain this portion of the lesser doxology. 


148 Text discrepancies are indicated by Italics. 





= 


—— 


on 


10. 
11. 
12. 


13. 


14. 


15. 
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APPENDIX F 
EDITORIAL NOTES 


General Editorial Changes 


Measure numbers have been added throughout. 


. Major sections have been identified with rehearsal numbers. 


The original Spanish names for the movements, instruments, and voices have 
been changed to their English equivalents. Below is listed the original 
nomenclature with the English equivalent. 


= Invitatorio = Invitatory 

= Responsorio = Responsory 

= Nocturno = Nocturn 

= Oboeses = Oboes 

= Trompa written in bass clef = Valveless horn (sounds an octave above 
written) 

= Trompa written in treble clef = Trumpet (sounds as written) 

= Acompañamiento = Basso continuo 

= Violino = Violin (referred to as “violin” at times in the manuscript). 

= Organo = Organ 

= Tiple = Soprano 

= Baxo Voz = Bass 


The designation pia has been changed to piano, and for has been changed to forte. 
The trompa parts in the full score appear on separate staves. In the edition they 
have been placed on one staff in keeping with modern notational practice. 
Tempo markings were written above each part in the full score, and have been 
kept only in the woodwinds, violins, voices, and organ staves. 

Soprano and Alto vocal C-clefs have been changed to modern G-clefs. 

Tenor vocal C-clefs have been changed to modern octave G-clefs. 

All bass clefs, which appear backwards, have been changed to modern F-clefs. 
Rests have been modernized. 

Half notes with stems on the “incorrect” side have been modernized. 

The staves for the organ and acompañamiento parts were switched so the organ 
would be closer to the choir, which it accompanies. 

Text underlay was originally only under the Tiple (soprano) part in the full score, 
and included in full in each manuscript part. It has been placed under all parts in 
the edition. 

Using Jerusalem’s markings in the violin parts as a model, editorial dynamic 
markings are offered in brackets in all parts. 

Todos means “all,” or the full choir. Solo indicates a soloist, and the designation 
Soli indicates soloists in textures with multiple parts. Historical documents 
suggest that Jerusalem’s choir would have had twelve singers. It is my opinion 


16. 


17. 


18. 


19. 


20. 


21. 


22 


23. 
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that with a larger ensemble, a semi-chorus would provide the same relative 
contrast of texture as a solo when the texture includes more than one voice part. In 
the performance edition, therefore, the edited notation [Soli] * has been added to 
indicate moments when a smaller group might be used in lieu of soloists. In 
places that bear no designation, but where the texture suggests a concertino group, 
the same designation ([Soli]) has been added without an asterisk. 

Capitalization and punctuation are inconsistent throughout the manuscript. In the 
edition, punctuation and capitalization correspond with the scripture verses and 
modern notational practice, such as added commas between repeated sections of 
text. 

Editorial slurs have been dotted in the performance edition. Editorial slurs have 
been added to the oboe and basso continuo parts when they match written violin 
slurs, and vocal parts when expedient for syllables on multiple pitches. The 
addition of editorial slurs to long melismas was also considered, and the decision 
was made not to add these. 

Contra sola has been changed to its Italian equivalent, Tasto solo, indicating that 
only the bass note of the continuo line should be played. 

Appoggiaturas were most likely played on the beat with the appoggiatura taking 
half the note value of the following note. However, each case should be 
considered individually, taking into account the context of the other parts, the 
tempo and the rhythms. 

In all cases where a note, or notes, are visually obscured for any reason in the full 
score, parts have been checked for the correct notes. Any discrepancies are noted. 
In the second violin staff in the full score, Jerusalem often uses a double slash to 
indicate that the players should play the same part as the first violin. In these cases 
the notes are written out for the second violin in the edition. 

Trill-like markings are found throughout the Matins in the trompa and violin 
parts. In some cases the trills last for an extended period of time, or appear in 
unusual locations, rather than at cadential points. In these cases possible 
interpretations include playing the markings as trills, as schneller (in the horns), 
as messa di voce, and as vibrato. In all of these interpretations, the differences 
between modern instruments and the late baroque instruments must be taken into 
account. For instance, baroque violins would not have been able to produce as 
much vibrato or as sustained a sound as modern instruments, whereas the horns 
would have produced a mellower trill, one that did not become overbearing in the 
ensemble texture. The final decision on how to interpret these figures must be 
informed by what sounds correct in the full texture, and will be influenced by the 
performance venue, whether the performance is conducted on period instruments 
or modern instruments, and the size of the ensemble. The trill markings have been 
left unedited. 

Unusual rhythmic notation occurs at times in the violins. The notation has been 
changed to modern rhythmic notation, and given an editorial note. 
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Specific Editorial Notes 


Individual editorial notes are indicated by an asterisk (*) where they appear the score. 





























Invitatorio 
Measure Part Editorial Notes 
and 
Document 
Page 
Throughout Full Score The oboes have been moved from the bottom staff to 
p. 89 the top staff of the full score, in keeping with 
contemporary publication practices. An additional 
justification is that the Invitatory is the only movement 
in which they appear at the bottom of the score. 
First page Form In a liturgical performance of the Invitatory, the 
p. 89 concerted sections A and B provided in this score 
would alternate with the plainchant verses of Psalm 94 
(Versicle =V) as follows: AB-V-AB-V-B-V-AB-V-B- 
V-AB-Doxology-BAB. 
First page Oboes The oboe parts are inscribed with different ink, and it is 
p. 89 likely they were added after the initial manuscript was 
created. Though the exact date cannot be determined, 
they are in Jerusalem's handwriting. 
First page N/A The inscription Puesto en metro musica por el M. 
p. 89 Jerusalem also appeared at the top of the first full score 
page. It means “set into music by Maestro Jerusalem.” 
This is reiterative and has been omitted in the edition. 
Throughout Voice parts It is the editor’s suggestion that certain parts originally 
p. 90 marked as solos might be sung with a semi-choir when 
using a larger ensemble. These parts are indicated with 
an asterisk after the Soli marking: [Soli]* (See also 
“General Editorial Changes,” #15 on p. 78 above). 
m. 10 Basso Continuo | The four notes in the full score are out of line with the 
p. 90 corresponding bass voice part and an extra note head 
appears at the end of the measure. The notes have been 
shifted to line up with the bass part, and the extra note 
head removed. 
m. 21 Horns Only the horn 1 has the trill marking in the manuscript 
p. 93 parts. (See also “General Editorial Changes,” #22 on 








р. 79 above). 
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т.25 Огсап The figure on beat 3 does not fit the harmony. It has 
р. 94 been moved to beat 4, where it makes sense. 
m. 26 Oboe 2 The third beat is indicated as a B-flat in the full score 
р. 94 and a B-natural in the manuscript part. B-natural has 
been used in the edition. 
т. 31 Oboe 2 The third beat is indicated as a B-flat in the full score 
p. 95 and a B-natural in the manuscript part. B-natural has 
been used in the edition. 
mm. 32-33 Grand staff The double bar indicates the start of section B (Rb). 
p. 96 
m. 33 Violin 1 and The chord originally had an A on top, which does not 
p. 96 Violin 2 make sense. The note has been changed to a C to create 
a C-major chord. 
mm. 51-55 Alto In these measures the full score only contained the 
p. 100 notes the alto solo sings. The second alto part contained 
the notes for the capilla altos. Both parts have been 
included in the edition. 
mm. 56-60 | Soprano and Alto | In these measures the full score only contained the 
p. 101 notes the alto and soprano soloist sing. The second alto 
and soprano parts contained the notes for the capilla. 
Both parts have been included in the edition. 
m. 64 Score Underneath the last staff in the full score the inscription 
p. 102 “Se regira el Hymno, por un Acompañamiento” 








appears. This literally means, “The Hymn will be 
governed [or ruled or directed] by the basso continuo,” 
and indicates that the structure and rhythm of the hymn 
be determined by the instrumentalists rather than the 
vocalists. In support of this theory, there is no partitura 
provided by Jerusalem, and the only extant sections of 
manuscript for the hymn are the vocal and instrumental 
parts.'* In the final edition the full score of the Hymn 
will be reconstructed from the individual parts. 








9 I would like to thank Craig Russell for his insight deciphering this directive. 
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Responsorio по. 1 






































Measure Part Editorial Notes 
and 
Document 
Page 
m. 3 Violin 2 The C-natural in the violin 2 part has been changed to 
р. 105 C-sharp to match the pattern in the previous measure. 
m. 14 Violins See “General Editorial Changes,” #22 on p. 79 above. 
р. 106 
mm. 17-18 Violins The trill marking connected by slur to the next measure 
р. 107 likely indicated to continue the trill. (See also “General 
Editorial Changes,” #22 on p. 79 above). 
m. 18 Soprano The rhythm on the third beat in the full score is two 
р. 107 eighth notes, but in the manuscript part is dotted as in 
the following two beats. This dotted rhythm has been 
kept in the edition. 
т. 21 Violin 1 The appoggiaturas at the Lento tempo were most likely 
р. 108 played on the beat, with the appoggiatura taking half 
the duration of the following note (in this case 
quarter/quarter). 
т. 21 Violin 2 In the manuscript the first eighth note of this rhythm 
р. 108 was not barred with the rest of the notes. Jerusalem 
may have written it this way to emphasize a specific 
articulation. This rhythm and others like it have been 
changed to meet modern notational practice, assuming 
that players still will achieve the original articulation, 
since the first note is not included in the slur. 
mm. 39-40 Soprano The word “carnem” used in Jerusalem’s manuscript 
p. 112 differs from the scripture, which uses “terram.” 
m. 40 Violins The slur marking on the third beat of the violin 2 part 
p. 112 in the full score is over all four sixteenth notes, 
contrasting with that of the violin 1 part, which only 
slurs the last three notes. Other instances of a similar 
figure throughout match the violin 1 part, so the 
violin 2 slur has been changed in the edition. 
m. 47 Oboe 2 The C-sharp in the oboe 2 has been changed to 
p. 114 C-natural to match with the C-naturals in the violins, 
soprano, and organ figures. 
m. 69 Violin 1 and2 | The piano marking originally occurred in m. 70, but 
p. 120 was moved to correspond with the entrance of the soli 








in m. 69. 
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т. 106 Violin 1 The second and third beats in the violin 1 part were 
p. 129 unclear in the full score, possibly A and G, or C and B. 
Both options were considered. In practice, the A and G 
clearly were correct. 
m. 106 Alto solo The addition of editorial slurs to long melismas was 
p. 129 carefully considered, and the decision was made not to 
add these. Long vocal melismas have been left un- 
slurred throughout the edition except where Jerusalem 
indicated slurs. 
m. 118 Violin 1 In the full score these notes are very close together, and 
p. 132 it is difficult to see the beams. There are no indications 
that they are triplets. In the parts however, the triplets 
are clearly indicated. The rhythms have been indicated 
as triplets in the edition. 
m. 124 Alto The word “tenui” used in Jerusalem’s manuscript 
p. 133 differs from the scripture, which uses “habui.” 
mm. 134- Violins The staccato markings and slurs in these measures 
135 occur in the full score only. In the violin 1 part there 
р. 136 are no articulation markings. In the violin 2 part there 








are staccato markings and slurs over each group of four 
sixteenth notes. It is the editor’s opinion that Jerusalem 
intended the slur to indicate to the player to phrase the 
sixteenth notes smoothly together rather than to use a 
portato articulation over twelve notes. The full 
manuscript slur has been kept. 
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Responsorio no. 2 



































Measure Part Editorial Notes 
and 
Document 
Page 
First page Horns In the manuscript the horns are placed below the 
p. 139 violins. In the edition they are moved to the top staff in 
keeping with modern notational practice. 
First page Oboes The manuscript does not include an oboe staff in the 
p. 139 full score or oboe parts for this movement. In m. 4 of 
the full score, however, there is an indication for the 
oboes to enter. At the time it would have been 
acceptable performance practice for oboe players to 
have doubled the violins for sections of the 
Responsory. The most likely spots for this are where 
the orchestra plays alone, to add a fuller sound to the 
texture. Oboe parts will be included in the published 
edition, to be used at the conductor’s discretion. 
First page | Basso Continuo | There is no organ part (or figures) for this movement. 
p. 139 
т. 1 Violins In the manuscript the first sixteenth note of this rhythm 
р. 139 was not barred with the rest of the notes. Jerusalem 
may have written it this way to emphasize a specific 
articulation. This rhythm and others like it, have been 
changed to meet modern notational practice, assuming 
that players will still achieve the original articulation, 
since the first note is not included in the slur. 
m. 8 Horns In the full score and the manuscript parts, the indication 
p. 140 “solos” 1s written in the horn parts, beat 3. This most 
likely indicates they were the predominant part the 
texture at this point, since doubling the horns would not 
make sense in a solo movement. 
m. 18 Horns In the manuscript part, beat 3 has the indication 
p. 142 “solos.” See previous note for interpretation. 
m. 11 Tenor Long vocal melismas have been left un-slurred 
p. 141 throughout the edition except where Jerusalem 
indicated slurs. 
m. 32 Horns The full score has the indication “solos” in the 3" beat. 
p. 145 See previous note for interpretation. 
m. 38 Violin 1 The F-sharp in the violin 1 was changed to F-natural to 


p. 146 








match with the violin 2 and the basso continuo. 
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m. 41 Violin 1 and The grace notes were changed from F-sharp to 

p. 147 Tenor F-natural to match the F-naturals on either side. 

m. 44 Oboes If baroque oboes are used to double, they could play 

p. 147 the G above middle C here in lieu of the low B, which 
is out of comfortably playable range. 

m. 46 Horns Beat 3 in the manuscript part has the indication 

p. 148 “solos.” This most likely indicates they were the 
predominant part the texture at this point, since 
doubling the horns would not make sense in a solo 
movement. 

m. 56 Oboes If baroque oboes are used to double, the oboe 2 could 

p. 150 play with oboe | from m. 56 to the second beat in m. 
57 to avoid the low register and unplayable notes. 

m. 57 Oboes If baroque oboes are used to double, they could end on 

p. 150 the G above middle C, instead of the B, to avoid 
unplayable notes. 

Last page Below staff The inscription “Este Responsorio es del M. Jerusalem: 
p. 150 sacado del 2" R. de Sn. Pedro, que comienza Sidiligis 








me...” is written below the staff. This means “This 
Responsory is by Maestro Jerusalem: taken from the 
second Responsory for Sefior Pedro, which begins 
Sidiligis me...” 
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Responsorio no. 3 






































Measure Part Editorial Notes 
and 
Document 
Page 
m. 8 Violin 1 In beat 4 the F-sharp has been changed to F-natural to 
р. 153 match the basso continuo line. 
m. 17 Score Originally allegro no presto. 
р. 155 
т. 48 Horns Originally the horn 1 and horn 2 parts crossed on the 4" 
p. 167 beat. These have been exchanged for ease of delivery. 
mm. 49-50 Horns See "General Editorial Changes," 722 on p. 79 above. 
p. 168 
m. 52 Violin 1 The violin 1 manuscript part only contained one note, 
p. 169 F. The entire chord appears in the full score, and has 
been used, since it corresponds with the violin 2 part on 
the same beat. 
m. 58 Violin 1 The E-flat was changed to E-natural to fit with the solo 
p. 171 notes, which 1t doubles. The chord progression is then 
B-diminished-7", C-major, A-minor. It is possible that 
the solo should be changed to E-flat to correspond with 
the violin 1 part. In this case the chord progression 
would be B-diminished-7", C-minor, A-diminished. 
The editor suggests the former is more in keeping with 
Jerusalem’s harmonic language. 
m. 61 Violins The articulation here is likely spiccato rather than 
р. 172 portato. This recommendation is made due to the 
difficulty of playing portato at this tempo. 
mm. 61-62 Violin 2 In m. 61 beat 4 and m. 62 staccato articulations have 
р. 173 been added to the violin 2 part because they were found 
in the violin 2 part in beat 3 of m. 61 and in the violin 1 
part throughout these measures. 
m. 63 Tenor The tenor part is missing a rest on beat 3 in the full 
р. 173 score. The rest appears in the part, and has been added 
in the edition. 
mm. 64-65 Score margin Following m. 64 is the inscription “da capo, y despues 
р. 173 al Gloria Patri,” and “ala vuelta esta el Gloria Patri.” 








These mean “da capo, and afterwards to the Gloria 
Patri,” and “at the return is the Gloria Patri.” 








APPENDIX G 
PERFORMANCE EDTION 


LOS MAITINES DE NUESTRA SENORA DE LA СОМСЕРСІОМ 
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Los Maitines de Nuestra Senora 
de la Concepciön 


Invitatorio 


89 


Invitatorio para Nuestra Señora 
de la Concepción 


Form: AB-V-AB-V-B-V-AB-V-B-V-AB-Doxology-BAB * 











A Ignacio de Jerusalem 
Presto 








* 
Oboes 
Horns 

Presto 

Violin 1 

Violin 2 

Presto 

Soprano 
Alto 


Tenor 


Bass 


Organ 


Basso Continuo 
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Ob. 


Hns. 


VIn. 1 


Vin. 2 


[Soli] * 


Im - ma - cu Con-cep- ti - 


Con-cep- ti - 


Im - ma - cu Con-cep- ti - 


Im - ma - cu Con-cep- ti - 


Org. 


B.C. 
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Ob. 
Hns. 
Vin. 1 
Vin. 2 
5. 
tam Соп - cep 
A. 
tam Con - cep 
T. 
tam Con - cep 
B. 
Im la tam Con - cep 
— — چ‎ 
Org. 


В.С. 
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Ob. 
Hns. 
Vin. 1 
Vin. 2 
5. 
Vir - gi-nis 
p 
А. 
Vir - gi-nis 
p 
T. 2 
Vir-gi-nis Ma-ri-e 
p 
B. 
Vir - gi-nis 
Org. 


B.C. 
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Ob. 


Hns. 


Vin. 1 


Vin. 2 


Org. 


B.C. 
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Ob. 


Hns. 


Vin. 1 


Vin. 2 


Org. 


B.C. 
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Ob. 


Hns. 


Vin. 1 


Vin. 2 


Org. 


B.C. 

















Ob. 
Hns. 
Vin. 1 
Vin. 2 
[Soli] * 
S. 
Chri-stum 
А. 
Chri-stum 
T. 
Chri-stum 
B. 


Chri-stum 


B.C. 














lus pre-ser-va 


lus pre-ser-va 


lus pre-ser-va 


lus pre-ser-va 
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Ob. 


Hns. 


Vin. 1 


Vin. 2 


Org. 


B.C. 





98 


Ob. 


Hns. 


Vin. 1 


Vin. 2 


Org. 


B.C. 





99 


Ob. 


Hns. 


[Todos] — — 


VIn. 1 


[Todos] FR. EN 
Vin. 2 


a - 
Tasto Solo 


Org. | 
e 


В.С. 





[f] 


100 


Ob. 


Hns. 


Vin. 1 


Vin. 2 


Org. 


B.C. 





Ob. 


Hns. 


Vin. 1 


Vin. 2 


P 
[Soli]* 


Org. 


B.C. 
[p] 


[f] 
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102 


Ob. 


Hns. 


Vin. 1 


Vin. 2 


Org. 


B.C. 
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Los Maitines de Nuestra Senora 
de la Concepciön 


Nocturno no. 1 


Responsorio no. 1 














Oboes 


Trumpets 


Allegro 


Violin 1 


Violin 2 


Soprano 


Alto 


Tenor 


Bass 


Allegro 


Organ 


Basso Continuo 














Responsorio no. 1 
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Ignacio de Jerusalem 


105 


Vin. 1 


Vin. 2 


B.C. 


Vin. 1 


Vin. 2 


B.C. 


Vin. 1 


VIn. 2 


B.C. 
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Vin. 1 


Vin. 2 


[Solo] 


E - go ex-o-re Al- 


В.С. 


VIn. 1 


Vin. 2 


ti - ssi-mi pro-di-vi, pri-mo - ge - ni-ta an-te o-mnem cre-a- 


B.C. 
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VIn. 1 


Vin. 2 


E - go in cae - lis fe - ci 


B.C. 


Ob. 


Vin. 1 


Vin. 2 


o - ri - re-tur lu- menin - de - fi - ci-ens. 


Org. 


B.C. 
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20 Lento 


Ob. 


Tpt. 


Vin. 1 


Vin. 2 


Org. 


B.C. 
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Трі. 


Vin. 1 


Vin. 2 


B.C. 


Ob. 


Tpt. 


Vin. 1 


Vin. 2 


Org. 


B.C. 





110 


Ob. 


Tpt. 


Vin. 1 


Vin. 2 


Org. 


B.C. 





111 














==. 


Ob. 


Tpt. 


VIn. 1 


Vin. 2 


ne - bu-la 


Org. 


B.C. 

















112 


Ob. 


Tpt. 


Vin. 1 


Vin. 2 


Org. 


B.C. 





113 


Ob. 


Tpt. 


Vin. 1 


Vin. 2 


Org. 


B.C. 





114 


Ob. 


Tpt. 


Vin. 1 


Vin. 2 


Org. 


B.C. 





p [f] 


115 


Ob. 


Tpt. 


Vin. 1 


Vin. 2 


car-nem, 


car-nem, 


car-nem, 


car-nem, 


Org. 


B.C. 





116 


Ob. 


Tpt. 


Vin. 1 


Vin. 2 


Org. 


B.C. 





[f] 


117 


Ob. 


Tpt. 


Vin. 1 


Vin. 2 


Org. 


B.C. 
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59 JE SS 


Ob. 


Tpt. 


VIn. 1 


Vin. 2 


Org. 


B.C. 





119 


Ob. 


Tpt. 


Vin. 1 


Vin. 2 


Org. 


B.C. 





120 


Ob. 


Tpt. 


Vin. 1 


Vin. 2 


Org. 


B.C. 





121 


Ob. 


Tpt. 


Vin. 1 


Vin. 2 


Org. 


B.C. 





ІРІ 


122 


Ob. 


Tpt. 


Vin. 1 


Vin. 2 


- cut ne-bu-la 


P 


om-nem car 


om-nem car - 


i 


om-nem car i 


Org. 


B.C. 





Lf p 


123 


Ob. 


Tpt. 


Vin. 1 


Vin. 2 


Org. 


B.C. 





[f] 


124 


Ob. 


Tpt. 


Vin. 1 


Vin. 2 


Org. 


B.C. 





125 


Ob. 


Tpt. 


Vin. 1 


Vin. 2 


car-nem, 


car-nem, 


car-nem, 


car-nem, 


Org. 


B.C. 





126 


Ob. 


Tpt. 


Vin. 1 


Vin. 2 


Org. 


B.C. 





127 


Ob. 


Tpt. 


Vin. 1 


Vin. 2 


Org. 


B.C. 





128 





Fine C 











Ob. 


Tpt. 


Vin. 1 


Vin. 2 


ЖЕ 


Fine Soli 
* [Soli] 


Gy-rum cae-li 


Org. 


B.C. 

















129 


104 


Ob. 


Tpt. 


Vin. 1 


Vin. 2 


[Soli] 


cir-cu  - 


Org. 


B.C. 





130 


109 


Ob. 


Tpt. 


Vin. 1 


Vin. 2 


x 


“a. \ 


ur 


la, cir- cu-i-vi so - la, 


Org. 


В.С. 
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113 


Ob. 


Tpt. 


Vin. 1 


Vin. 2 


Org. 


B.C. 





Ob. 


Tpt. 


Vin. 1 


Vin. 2 


Org. 


B.C. 
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pe-ne - tra - vi. 


pe-ne - tra - vi. 


pe-ne - tra - vi. 


pe-ne - tra - vi. 


132 





133 


120 


Ob. 


Tpt. 


Vin. 1 


Vin. 2 


et ino - mni gen-te 
[Soli] 


; N~ 
pri- ma - 


po - pu-lo, et ino - mni gen-te 


Org. 


B.C. 
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125 


Ob. 


Tpt. 


Vin. 1 


Vin. 2 


Org. 


B.C. 





135 


129 


Ob. 


Tpt. 


Vin. 1 


Vin. 2 


Org. 


B.C. 





[f] 


136 


133 


Ob. 


Tpt. 


Vin. 1 


Vin. 2 


Org. 


B.C. 





Ob. 


Tpt. 


Vin. 1 


Vin. 2 


Org. 


B.C. 


136 


137 


D.S. al Fine 


D.S. al Fine 
CN 


D.S. al Fine 


D.S. al Fine 





138 


Los Maitines de Nuestra Senora 
de la Concepciön 


Nocturno no. 1 


Responsorio no. 2 


139 


Responsorio no. 2 











A Ignacio de Jerusalem 





Andante 


Vin. 1 
Ob. 1 ad lib 


VIn. 2 
Ob. 2 ad lib 


Andante 








A 











Vin. 1 


Vin. 2 





Hns. 


Vin. 1 


Vin. 2 


si -  te,tran - si 


B.C. 


Hns. 


Vin. 1 


Vin. 2 


con cu-pis-ci- tis me, 


В. С. 


et a ge - ne - 


140 


nue” 


ra - ti - 





141 


11 


Hns. 


VIn. 1 


Vin. 2 


В. С. 


Hns. 


VIn. 1 


Vin. 2 


В. С. 





142 


Hns. 


VIn. 1 


Vin. 2 


ple-mi-ni, 


В. С. 





Lf] 














Hns. 


Vin. 1 


Vin. 2 


spi-ri-tus  e-nim me-us - per mel dul-cis, 


В. С. 





ІРІ 














Hns. 


Vin. 1 


Vin. 2 


et hae - re 


В. С. 


Hns. 


Vin. 1 


Vin. 2 


mel et fa - vum, 


В. С. 


su - per 


mel 


et 


fa 


143 





144 


Hns. 


VIn. 1 


Vin. 2 


В. С. 


Hns. 


VIn. 1 


Vin. 2 


В. С. 





145 


Vin. 1 


Vin. 2 





Lf] 


VIn. 1 


Vin. 2 

















Hns. 


Vin. 1 


Vin. 2 


В. С. 














Hns. 


Vin. 1 


Vin. 2 


e - lu-ci-dantme, . 


B.C. 


non con-fun-de- tur: 


tam ae-ter-nam ha-be- bunt, 
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et 





Hns. 


VIn. 1 


Vin. 2 


vi - tam ae - ter - nam ha 


B.C. 


Hns. 


Vin. 1 


Vin. 2 


В. С. 
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Hns. 


VIn. 1 


Vin. 2 


7 
no” 


- per mel___  dul-cis, 


В. С. 


Hns. 


Vin. 1 


Vin. 2 


В. С. 


ethae - re - di- tas_ me-a 


148 





149 


Hns. 


Vin. 1 


Vin. 2 


- per melet fa - vum, 


В. С. 


Hns. 


Vin. 1 


Vin. 2 





В. С. 


[f] 


150 


VIn. 1 


Vin. 2 





151 


Los Maitines de Nuestra Senora 
de la Concepciön 


Nocturno no. 1 


Responsorio no. 3 





А 


Recitado Presto 











Oboes 


Horns 


Recitado Presto 


Violin 1 


Violin 2 


Recitado Presto 


Soprano 


Alto 


Tenor 


Bass 


Organ 


Recitado Presto 


Basso Continuo 





A 











Responsorio no. 3 
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Ignacio de Jerusalem 





153 


Vin. 1 


Vin. 2 


B.C. 


Vin. 1 


Vin. 2 





B.C. 
ІРІ 


Vin. 1 


Vin. 2 


B.C. 





154 


Vin. 1 


Vin. 2 


[Solo] 
A. 
Me-um est con-si - li - um et ae-qui- tas; 
B.C. 
Vin. 1 
Vin. 2 
A. 


est pru-den-ti-a, me-a est for-ti - tu- do. 


B.C. 














B Allegro non Presto. 








Ob. 


Hns. 
% Allegro non Presto 


Vin. 1 


Vin. 2 


S 


Allegro non Presto 


$ Allegro non Presto 


B.C. 
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156 


Ob. 


Hns. 


Vin. 1 


Vin. 2 


is e 


s- 


re-gesreg-nant, рег ше re- ges reg-nant, per 


Org. 


B.C. 





157 














Ob. 


Hns. 


Vin. 1 


Vin. 2 


a 
prin - ci-pes im - pe-rant, et po-ten-tes  de- 


Org. 














B.C. 





[f] p 


158 


Ob. 


Hns. 


Vin. 1 


Vin. 2 


cer-nunt ju - sti - ti-am, 


Org. 


B.C. 





[f] 


159 


Ob. 


Hns. 


Vin. 1 


Vin. 2 


nunt ju - sti - ti-am, ju - sti - ti- 


Org. 


B.C. 





160 


Ob. 


Hns. 


Vin. 1 


Vin. 2 


[Todos] 


reg- nant, 


reg- nant, 


reg- nant, 


reg- nant, 


Org. 


B.C. 





Ob. 


Hns. 


Vin. 1 


Vin. 2 


Org. 


B.C. 


reg - nant, 


reg - nant, 


reg - nant, 


reg - nant, 


prin - ci-pes 


prin - ci-pes 


prin - ci-pes 


prin - ci-pes 


im pe-rant, 


AN 


im pe-rant, 


AN 


im pe-rant, 


AN 


im pe-rant, 


a 


et 


161 


po- ten - tes de- 





Ob. 


Hns. 


Vin. 1 


Vin. 2 


x 


— 


ten - tes de- cer - nunt jus - ti 


7 


cer-nunt, de-cer - nunt jus - ti 


Org. 


B.C. 


et po-ten-tes 


7 


Nur 


et po-ten-tes 


po - ten-tes 


et po-ten-tes 


de -cer 


de - cer 


162 





163 


Ob. 


Hns. 


Vin. 1 


Vin. 2 


Org. 


B.C. 





164 


Ob. 


Hns. 


Vin. 1 


Vin. 2 


reg- nant, 


reg- nant, 


reg- nant, 


reg- nant, 


Org. 


B.C. 





165 


Ob. 


Hns. 


Vin. 1 


Vin. 2 


pe- rant, 


— 
po - ten - tes 


pe- rant, 


pe- rant, 


Org. 


B.C. 





166 


Ob. 


Hns. 


Vin. 1 


Vin. 2 


Org. 


B.C. 





167 


Ob. 


Hns. 


Vin. 1 


Vin. 2 


Org. 


B.C. 





168 


Ob. 


Hns. 


Vin. 1 


Vin. 2 


Org. 


B.C. 





Ob. 


Hns. 


Vin. 1 


Vin. 2 


Org. 


B.C. 


nunt jus 


nunt jus 


nunt jus 


nunt jus 


169 





170 





Fine |D 
^ 











Ob. 


Hns. 


Vin. 1 


Vin. 2 


Org. 


B.C. 

















171 


Ob. 


Hns. 


Vin. 1 


Vin. 2 


[Todos] 


et аш та-пе, 


— 
= Diner 


n 
di-li - gen-tesme di - li - go, di - li - go: et qui ma-ne, 


et qui ma-ne, 


Org. 


B.C. 





Lf] 


Ob. 


Hns. 


Vin. 1 


Vin. 2 


Org. 


B.C. 


P 


et qui ma-ne 


p 


" 
Sms Ser 


et_ qui_ma-ne 


qui ma-ne 


et qui ma-ne 


vi-gi-lant 


vi-gi-lant 


vi-gi-lant 


vi-gi-lant 
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in - ve-nient 


in - ve nient 


in - ve-nient 





Ob. 


Hns. 


Vin. 1 


Vin. 2 


Org. 


B.C. 


173 


D.S. al coda 


D.S. al coda 


D.S. al coda 
LA 


D.S. al coda 
Mn 





174 





0 
E 


D.S. al fine 


Je A 


Andante 














Ob. 
Hns. 
— D.S. al fine 
LA 
Vin. 1 
Vin. 2 
0 Andante D.S. al fine 
CN 
5. 
Pa-tri et 
А. 
Pa-tri et 1 1 1 1 1 San-cto. 
CN 
Т. 
Glo-ri-a Pa-tri et 1 1 1 1 1 бап-сїо. 
CN 
B. 
Glo-ri - a Pa-tri et i i Spi - ri - tu-i San-cto. 
Andante D.S. al fine 
Org. 
B.C. 
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APPENDIX H: GLOSSARY 
Acompañamiento: Basso continuo. 
Actas Capitulares: Literally means “Capitular Acts.” Extensive records of administrative 
functions of the Mexico City Cathedral are kept in its archives as “Capitular Acts.” These 
date back several centuries. 


Bajete: Designation used by Jerusalem for the bass vocal part. 


Bajón: Spanish for bassoon (also spelled vajón). In Jerusalem”s time the term was also 
used to refer to bass instruments in general. 


Biolón de quarto: Bass instrument with four strings (also spelled violón de quarto). 


Cadereta: A rank of organ pipes housed in a separate case on the gallery rail that would 
have been operated by the second manual of the Mexico City Cathedral organ during 
Jerusalem’s day. This is the Spanish equivalent of the Riickpositiv. 


Capilla: Refers to the full choir. Also the Spanish term for chapel. 


Chanticleer: Male vocal ensemble founded in 1978. With the help of Dr. Craig Russell 
they have made some of the earliest, modern, professional recordings of Jerusalem’s 
sacred music. 


Coro: Spanish term meaning “choir.” Refers to the choir area in the center of the chapel. 
Escoletas: Spanish term used to refer to the schools for choirboys. 
Flautas: Spanish for flutes. 


Invitatorio: Literally translated as Invitatory, the Invitatorio is a fixed psalm opening a 
service of the Divine Office, functioning in a similar way to an Introit of a Mass. In the 
Roman rite the term refers specifically to the opening chant of Matins: Psalm 94 (Vulgate 
numbering). The psalm is sung in alternation with an antiphon. 


Legajo: Spanish term literally translated as “bundle of sheet music.” The majority of 
Jerusalem’s works that are archived at the Mexico City Cathedral are bundled together as 
loose-sheets as such “legajos.” 


Liber responsorialis pro festis I: A collection of chants published in 1895 by the 
Solesmes monks. It includes the responsories used for Matins as prescribed by the 
monastic rites. 
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Licenciado: Literally someone who holds a degree or is an expert. This is the title 
currently given to the official who oversees the administration of the Mexico City 
Cathedral archives. 


Los Maitines de Nuestra Señora de la Concepciön: Ignacio Jerusalem’s 1768 
compositional setting of the Matins Service. Previous to this study 1t had not been 
published or performed in the last century. Literally translated the title is: The Matins for 
Our Lady of the Conception. 


Maestro de capilla: Spanish for chapel master. 
Maestro de coros: Spanish term meaning chorus master, or choir director. 


Mexican Baroque: The term “Mexican Baroque” is commonly used in reference to music 
composed in viceroyal Mexico in the seventeenth, eighteenth, and even early nineteenth 
centuries. In reality, the music composed during this period includes late Renaissance, 
Baroque, and galante or early Classical styles. The term is something of a misnomer in 
that “Mexico” did not exist as an independent country until 1821. 


Niños del coro: Spanish designation for choirboys. 


Nocturno: Spanish term for nocturn. Dating back to the fifth century, some of the early 
rites of the Roman Church took place at night and were known as Vigils. At this time 
they were divided into two or three parts, each of which was known as a “nocturn.” By 
the Baroque era the service of Matins included three nocturns, each comprising 
antiphons, psalms, benedictions, lessons, versicles, and responsories. 


Oboeses: Spanish for oboes. 
Organo: Spanish for organ. 
Partitura: Spanish term meaning full score. 


Responsorio: Spanish term meaning responsory. In general, a responsory is a psalm, 
canticle, or other sacred text that is sung antiphonally. In the Matins service each of the 
three nocturns is divided into three responsories. In Jerusalem’s time the responsories are 
set for chamber orchestra and a mix of vocal solos and choral textures. 


Teatro del Coliseo: This refers to two separate theaters that were important parts of 
Jerusalem’s career. Early in his career Jerusalem played violin in the orchestra for the 
Teatro del Coliseo in Cädiz, Spain. In 1742 he came to what is now Mexico City to be the 
director of that city’s Teatro del Coliseo. 
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Tiple: Spanish term for treble or soprano. It can be used in reference to vocal as well as 
instrumental parts. In the Jerusalem Matins it is used to designate the soprano vocal part. 


Trompa: An instrumental designation, which in Jerusalem’s day, could refer either to the 
natural horn or trumpet. 


Vajón: An alternate spelling of bajón. 


Vajoncillo: A diminutive of vajón. In Jerusalem”s time this term referred to a soprano 
bassoon as well as a “little bass instrument.” 


Versicle: A short phrase that is performed antiphonally in conjunction with a respond 
from the congregation or choir. It is often taken from a psalm and is a basic component of 
the Catholic rites of the Office. 


Versos: Spanish term for psalm verses. By the mid-eighteenth century the term versos 
referred to short instrumental compositions that could be inserted into a composed Matins 
service as a substitute for any of the intoned psalm sections. This was a common practice 
for Jerusalem and his contemporaries. 


Villancico: Popular Spanish sacred form in the seventeenth and eighteenth centuries, set 
in the vernacular. As a song type the villancico consists of an estribillo (refrain) that 
alternates with coplas (stanzas). During this period villancicos were often performed in 
lieu of the responsories during the Matins service on major Catholic feast-days. 


Violinos: Spanish for violins. 
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